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~s§ uO Sprang trom hi 
mas, as he ha en depicte. 
hung his head like a cowed l 
silence Po9inted out the blood, 
litde Pov! at the font of the t 
ground in severa} places roun 
Chavigni fazed at it with ¢ 
displeasure and uneasiness ; fo, 
imagined that the necessities 
€ severest infliction on an 
more ruthless than himself as ti 


would have Stayed his hand, o. 
what he Crroneously considere; 
yet Chavigni Was far from naty 

is after-life showed, even ton 
strongest and deepest affections 

In Ria early youth the Cardina 
remarked in him a strong and per 
above all, an extraordinary powe 
even subduing the ardent passior 


at timan aware 1 
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wrens ee mee eee Sete nrny were oe 
ightning over the field, and driving all before it ; 
and blue and gold were then the best colours that 
ever | saw, for they gave me new heart, and wrench- 
ing the standard-pole round—But hark, there is the 
orn 1” 

As he spoke, the clear full note of a hanting- 
horn came swelling from the south-west; and ina 
moment after, another, much nearer to them, seem- 
ed to answer the first. Each, after giving breath to 
one solitary note, relapsed into silence ; and such 
of the robbers as were awake. having listened till 
the siznil met with a reply, bestirred themselves to 
rouse their sleeping companions, and to put some 
face of order npon the disarray which their revele 

fad Jere helynd. diet 
7 “Vow, Sir Norman,” cried he that they distin- 
rushed by the name of Le Blanc; “ we wall we 
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crowd the terrace and gardens to enjoy the 
the evening after the aun had gone mn 

‘All that she remembered had had its day 5 
thing: remained but silence and solituc 
sentry at the gate was all th 






the 
ness 





‘Two or three more servants appeared in 
to the bell’s noisy summons; yet such was 
paucity of attendants, that Madame de Be 
even while she descended from her carrit 
began to ascend the “ grand esealsar,” had 
look, from time to time, at the splendic 
paintings which decorated the walls, « 
crowns and slcure-de-lis with which all the: 
were ornamented, before she could satisfy 
that she really was in the royal chateau of 
main. 

Pauline’s eyes, fixed on the floor, wandet 
to any lof the ebjects round, yet, perhaps, 
spaciousness of the palace, contrasted ® 
Scarcity of ite inhabitants, might cast even 

tional degree of gloom over her mind, sadd 

it already was by the eccurrences of * 
Poubtless, in the remote parts of Langues 
Pauline do Beaumont had bitherto dwe 
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CHAPTER VI. 


‘The Marquis de Ging Mars, the Coont de Fooiraillen, and 
King Louie the Thigieenthy all waking fouls of shembelyes 


in their own ways 


Turre are ‘spots on the earth which seem 
marked out as the scene of extraordinary events, 
and which, without any peculiar beauty, or other in- 
trinsic quality to recommend them, acquire a tran- 

cendent interest, as the theatre of great act 

ch is Chantilly, the history of whose walls might 
furoish many a.lay to the port, and many a moral to 
the sage; and even now, by its magnificence and its 
decay, it offers a new ‘comment on the vanity of 
splendour, and proves, by the forgotten greatness of 
its lords, how the waves of time are the true waters 
of oblivion, 

But tat as it may, Momtmorency, Conde, are 
names €0 woven in the web of history, that nothing 
can tear them out, and these were the fords of Chan- 
tilly. But among all that its roof has sheltered, no 
‘one, perhaps, is more worthy of notice than Lo 
the ‘Thirteenth : the son of Henry the Fourth, and 
Mary de. Medicis, born to an initeritance of high 
talents and high fortune, with the inspiring incite- 
ment of a father's glory, and the powerful support 
of a people’s love. 

11 is stid that circumstanee—that stumbling-block 
of great ininds--that confounder of deep-laid schemes 
that little, ty, unseen controller of all man’s 
actions, should find ‘pleasure in bending to its will, 
that whieh Nat ally xeened to place shove 
its sway. Endued with all the qualities a throne re- 
quires, Lrave, wise, clear-sigéted, and generous; 
with his mother's talents and his father’s courage, 
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* Whoever dremel of hearing Hu 50d 
he companion. “ AW ae salar che 
Joubt; but all thoaght that 

Mare cither loved ther exmdieany Gngesred °Riimyb0 


much to see his erimes.” 


his check, 
' sense of hon: 
looked into his real fee ot 


full: after 
added ‘rue 
fear him? Nei 
one’s country bi 
one man, the prisons filled with the best and bravest 
of the land to quiet his suspicials, und the king 
elit in worse bondage than a slave to gratify the 

daring ainbition of this insatinte chucchman, and not 

to wish that Heaven had sent it otherwise, 
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“Iti not Heaven's fhalt, sir,” replied Pootrail= 
les ; *‘ivis our own, that we do’ saifer it. Had we 
one France who, with sufficient courage, 


talent, and influence, had the true spirit ofa patriot, 
our unhappy country might snon be freed froin the 
bondaye under whieh she groans.” 

“But where shall we find such a yan 2” asked 
the inister of the horse, either really not an- 
derstanding the aim of Fontrailles, or wishing to 
force hun toa clearer explanation of his purpose, 
“Such an undertaking as you hint at,” he contina- 
ed, must be well considered, and well supported, 
to hive any effect, It must be strengthened by wit, 




















by couraze, and by illustrious names. It must have 
the ywwer of wealth, and the power of reputation. 
Iinus! be the rousing of the lion with all his force, 
to slike wif tie toils by which he is encompassed.” 

+ But still there must be some one to rouse him,” 
said Fntrilies, fixing his eyes on Cinq. Mars with 
a peculiar exnression, as ito denote that he was 





the ma alluded to,“ Suppose this were France,” 
Ze proceeded, wubackling Ins sword (ror Ye Welt, 
aad drawing afew linea on the ground with We 








with a kind and familiar air, 
pon his favourite’s aim: who on his 
ff the monarch lrad read his thoughts 
doom, 
hat sometimes lost or won an em- 
js tian a single word, if we may be- 
ry of Darigs’s horse, who, being & 
vimal than Balaam's age, served 
Jout speaking However, Fontrail- 
3.01 Cing Mars, and seeing pl 
speech, he hastened to wipe it 
jculite petty dangers in a great un- 
, were as weak as to think 
ore may meet with in the chase, 
n horseback.” 
arsand the king were passionatel 
fe forest sport, 0 thal the simiie of 
diwetly home, more especially to 
























him, or 
«oF the wi ill ete 
titude left npthing 
ination of Fontrailles was very 
ferently ocenpied,.. It was not that he pondered the 
means of engaging more lirmly the wavering inind 
of Ging Mars, No, for he had marked him for his 
own and from that morning's conversatinn, felt as 
fare hie companion ax the ant-lion, doey.of the 
insect he sees tremble on the edge of his pit. Nei- 
ther did he revolve the probable issue of the dan- 
ervug schemes in which he was engaging both 
himself and others; for he was confident in hi 
powers of disentangling himself. when it should be- 
coine necessary to his own safety eo todo. and he 
aman te distress himself for the danger of 
ils, ‘The occupa his mind, as they 
approuched the castle. was of a more personal 8 
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kind of soil, called. in France andes, whicte ome 
ed the forest, . Itso happeaed—iafortunate ly, a 
going to say, but dauvtlons the. stip shoaglié mm, 
—that a large herd-of his horned kindred ey 
out in this very:teack, enjoying the mown 
Sunshine, and_regaling themselves upon the Za 
fruits that fell trom some, chestnubtrens, | whieh i 
that place skirted the forest. 














‘Now the stag, remembering an ld saying, whic 
signalizes the solace oL* company in- distress,” pro 
canded-siaight Sst ahi ahi os tly wh 
being fat burghen like many othe 
fat burghers som ig withal, far frou: com 
passionaling | ‘eived him with scant 
courtesy, and isiel him at the devi 
However, no _ be lost; the dogs wer 
close upon hi} _ iauve qui peut £” was th 


word among Uh, —oijfite away they all. wont ly 
ing in every directivn, 

The huaters hed as little enuse to be please 
with thie mancuvre as the stags; for the hound 
being young, were deceived by a strong family like 
neas between one of the herd and the ono they ha 
80 long followed, and all of the dogs but fuar, yield 
ing up the real ubject of pursuit, gave chase to th 
strange stag, who, darting off to the left, took hi 
way towards the river. Cing Mars and most of th 
piqueurs, misled by seeing te young hounds hav 
80 great a majority, followed also, It was in yai 
the king called to him to come back, that he wi 
hunting the wrong bezat, and wae aa great a fool + 

a young hound ; he neither heeded nor heard, au 
s0On WAS oUt cht, 

© Sa Christi?” eried Louis, “ there they go, ju: 
like the world, quitting tie true pursuit to foilo 
the first fool that ruas, and priding themselves o 
being the right, when they a most in error 
Monsieur de tevilles, we will follor 
sty ef the hunt, 
lies too was gone. The separation ¢ 
the hounds had afforded an opportunity of gaint 
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tones of a voice to be remembered for many an 
after hour, and placing the pledge of my affection 
on your hand, I tore myself away.” 





Blenau_ paused. I ly, why he waa 
speaking, had suffered his arm again to glide 
round her waist. Her hand somehow became 


clasped in his, and as he told the tale of his affec- 
tion, the tears’ any a mingled emotion rolled 


over the dar, = ""F *=~ eye, and chasing one 
another dom WV upon’ the lip'of her 
lover, a ‘pon the warm sunny 
spot wh wed. ~ 
De Bi tears were not tears of 


sorrow, —— \-with him an art, he 
probably Won no farther for inthe 
Whole economy ofl... ... more especially in that 
soft passion, Love, holds good the homely maxim, 
to let well alone. ‘But De Blenau was not satisfied; 
and like a foolish youth, he teased Pauline to know 
why she had at first received him so coldly. In 

‘ruth, she had by this time forgotten all about 
it; but ag she was obliged to answer, she 000 
again conjured up all her doubts and ‘suspicions, 
She hesitated, drew her hand from that of the count, 
blushed deeper and deeper, and twice began to 
speak without ending her sentence. 

“T know not what to think,” said she at length, 
“De Blenau; I would fain believe you to be aif 
you seem,—I woald fain reject every doabt of what 
you say.” 

Her coldness, her hesitation, her embarrassment, 
alarmed De Blenau’s fears, and he too began to be 
suspicious. 

“On what can you rest a doubt?” demanded he, 
with a look of bitter mortification ; and perceiving 
that she sill pruned, he added sadly, but. coldly, 
“Mademoiselle de Beaumont, you are unkind. Can 
it be that you are attached to another? Say, am f 
80 unhappy 0 

“No, De Blenau, no!” replied Pauline, strag- 
gling for firmness : “ but answer me one question, 
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sicur de Blenau goes at perfect He is uo 
der no arrest ; and, unless he stays by his own wish, 
will return to your monjesty’s court to-morrow night. 
The cardinal is farfrom wishing to give unneces- 
sary pain.” 

7 Palk not to.me; Sir Counsellor, replied the 
queen, angrily : “do I not know him? 1, who of 
all the world have best cause to estimate his base- 
ness? Have [not under his own hand the proof 
bee cri aaa but. no more of that—" 

nd. breal to Spanish, as was ‘fegue 
her custom: ;, she continued, * fed 
es la misma. j la. sobervia, 6 la’ arrogancia, 
‘que todo esto, segun creo es el cardenal.” 

“Tes useless, madam,” ssid De Blenaa, ax soon 
as the queen paused inher angry vituperation of the 
minister, « t0 distress you farther with this conver- 
sation. ‘know not what the cardinal wants, but 
he may rest assured that De Blenau‘s heart is fri, 
and that no human means shall induce him to 
swerve from his duty; and thus I humbly take my 
leave.” 

“Go then, De Blenau,” said the queen: “Ge, 
and whether we ever meet again or not, your faith- 
ful services and zealous friendship shail ever have 
my warmest gratitude ; and Anne of Austria has no 
other reward to bestow.” Thus saying, she held 
out her hand to him. De Bienau in silence bent his 
head respectfully over it, and turned away. Cl 
vigni bowed low, and followed the count, to whowe 
hotel they proceeded, in order to prepare for their 
departure. 

In the ogders which De Blenan gave on their ar- 
rival, he mBrely commanded the attendance of his 
Page 

“Pardon me, Monsieur de Blenau, if I observe 
upon your arrangements,” said Chavigni, when he 
heard this order. ‘But let me remind you, once 
more, that you are not going to a prison, and that 
it might be better if your general train attended 

Jou, 08 2 gentleman of high station about o Wa 
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CHAPTER X. 


Shows how the Gow de Blenau sxpped ina place thal be lit 
here ana 


‘Tovew the attendants of the Count de Blenay 
did not expend much time in preparing to accom- 

ny their master, the evening was nevertheless too 
Rr spent, before they could. to permit the 
hope of reaching Parisere the night should have 
set in. Tt, was atill quite light enough, however, to 
show all the preparations for the count’s departut 
to the boys of St, Germain’s, who had not behel 
for many a good dey such a gay cavalcade. enliven 
the streets of that almost deserted town, 

Chavigni and De Blenau mounted their,horses to- 

gether; and the four or five servants which the 
‘statesman had hg with him from Paris; ming- 
ling with those of De Blenau, followed the two 
gentlemen as they rode from the gate. Having the 
privilege of the park, Chavigni took his way imme- 
diately under the windows of the palace, thereby 
avoiding a considerable circuit, which would have 
‘occupied more time than -they could well spare at 
that fate hour of the evening 
The moment Pauline de ‘Beaumont had seen her 
lover depart, the tears, which she had struggled to 
repress in_his presence, flowed rapidly down her 
cheeks. The noble, candid manner of De Blenau 
had nearly quelled all suspicion in her mind. The 
graces of his person, the tone of his voice, the 
glance of his eye, had realized the day-dreams 
which she had nourished from her youth. 

Fame had Jong before told her that he was brave, 
high-spirited, chivalrous; and his picture, as wel 
2s memory, had shown him as strikingly bandsowe, 
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8 ; for, in sen a ea et 
ide of th i$ 
ra Me mgt ete 


ina moment after afattendant entered, and altho 
several others hid = maton eto Pala ol 
Blenau was the. first summoned to 
the cardinal. = 
He could not help feeling as. if he ws 
he left still in doubt gx, to their fate. 
the officer through am, rom, 
audience closet, and i “perceiv 
























liew seated at a table, oyer which, we 
multitude of papers of different dimensi 
which he was busily. eng ‘in examining ;—read- 





ing them he was not, for his eye glanced sa rapid 
aver their contents, bak Wis knowledge of enc 
could be but general. ,He paused for a moment as 
De Blenau entered, bowed his head, pointed fo, 
teat, and rortmedbinpmplesmenis sithen be hea 
done, he signed the-papers,aud gave them to adull- 
looking personage, in a black silk pourpoint, .who 
stood behind his chair, 

“Take these three death.Warrants,” said he, “to 
Monsieur Lafemas, and then these others to Poterie 
at the Bastille. But no—stop,”she continued, afer 
a moment's thought; “ you had better go to the 
Bastille first, for Poterie can pat ly to the tory, 
ure, while you are gone to Lafemas ; and you can. 
bring me buck his confession as you ret 

De Blen: uddered at the aand froid with 
which the minister commanded those things that. 
one’s blood curdle even to imagine. But the 
dant was practised in such commissions j and 
taking the packets, as a mere matter of course, he 
howed in silence, and disappearing by a doot on, 
the other side, left De Blenau alone with the cars, 
dinal 

“Well, Mousieur de Blenau,” said Richelieu, 
looking up with a frank smile, “ your pardon, for 
Aaving detained you. ‘There are any WOES SPOR 
7 dave long wished to speak to you, and Wis 
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“De Blénan was piqued, and lost 
personal danger, my lord, I am never 
ed he. “But when along with risk to 
volved danger to my friends, danger to 
danger to my honor, and danger to m 
he retarted the cardinal’s glance full a 
it had -been given; “then, my lord cardi 
say, it were:no cowardice, but true co 
from such peril—aniess;” he added, re 
the folly of opposing the irritable and ur. 


and untying the riband which served as a 
he took off the volves cap: ive, erally w 
te Minself cir. Me. ’ 


ima, howe 
end, and then answered dryly, “You sp 
Mooviéur le Blenau,and, 1] doubt n° — 


easy. Bat am I to ond-- - 


Bam ata wen m* * 
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CHAPTER XII. 
“An entice new comedy, with new scenery, dresses, and 
decorations.” 


‘Tux. Jittle village of Mesnil St. Loup, all insig- 
nificant as i 


eof place 
Ui Sron lees cobseqnenee ign appa mow iye 


when nine people out of fen have scarcely ever 
heard of its Gent took od 

It was, nevertheless, a pretty-looking place; al 
had its little auberge on ibecstee ole, ana in the 
same style as the village to which it belonged — 
small, neat, and picturesque, with its high fe ‘be- 
fore the door, crowned with a gay garland of flowers, 
which served both for sign and inscription to the 
inn; being fully as comprehensible an intimation 
to the peasantry of the day, that “ Bon vin et bonne 
chere” were to be obtained within, as the most art- 
ful flourish of a modern sign-painter. 

‘True it is that the little cabaret of Mesnil St. 
Loup was seldom troubled with the presence of a 
traveller; but there the country people would con- 
gregate alter the labors of ‘the day, and enjoy their 
simple sports with a relish that luxury knows not. 
‘The high road from Paris Lede pa on quite in 
another direction; and netranger io iI St. Loup 
was a far greater stranger than he could possibly 
have been anywhere else, except perhaps 
discovered America. For there was nothing 
cite either intere 















over 
while 
panions for time out of mind, began to show atrong. 

signs of decay in their rifted bark and falling 
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rave of the one, offered fia at fF, to th 
Eronumenc »° the othénie Wats Beyond alt. thess, 
and 1 without the precincts of consecrated 
grown. wa: + heap of shards and finte—the sorce- 
Tersursve Above it, some pious Hand had raised 
the eyuuol of id of charity, truly, in 
those days, w| ‘z.mas formed by ihe 
church, like a « ‘igh road, and ‘none 
could pass but & il Bat, however, 
there it roge, + * 5, standing, as that 
symbol shoul igh above every sur- 
Founding objc ie View of all who 
ipanion climbed the 
hill, which, lea fh of Mesail,com- 
manded a full tich woody valley be- 
low, and overh hich, since the trage- 
dy of poor Pét —— quired the name 





of the Sorceté. =~. ove, it was this talf whité cross 
that first caught their attentioz. It stoad upon the 
opposite eminence, distinctly ‘marked on the back- 
ground of the evening sky, «atching every ray of 
ight that remained, while behind it, pile upon pile, 
lay the thick clouds of a coming storia. 

“There, monsieur,” cried Gaultier, “there is the 
cross tipon the sorcerer’s grave!’ ‘And the fear 
which agitated him while he spoke, made the stran- 
arl inte 

















gers lig ile of bitter contempt. But 
as they tur of the hill, which had hith- 
erto concealed the castle itself from their sight, the 
teeth of Gaultier actually chattered in his head, 
when he beheld a bright fight shining from several 
windows of the deserted building. 


“There!” exclaimed the stranger, “there, you 
gee how well Vere Le Rouge keeps luis appoiniment, 
Tam waited for, and want. you no farther. Lean 
now find my way alone. I'would not expose you, 
my friend, to the dangers of that grove.” 

“Ihe innkeeper’s heart melted at the strangers’ 
words, and he was filled with compassionate zeal 
“pon the occasion. “Pray don’t go,” cried Gwo\- 
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P ‘Mademoiselle ‘Beaumont ‘w suspect him. “The 
‘int which seer her most, 1] continual 
“is vit sel 
ed 00 Te eos 
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grave of the one! offered nav fiattery to the 
ronum-ns othe othgr Mute beyond all, these, 
and :sinov=" without the precilicts of consécrated 
grouny wa: 3 heap of shards and Hinte—the sorce- 
rers grave Above it, some pious hand had raised 
ths eyuuul of salvation—a deed of charity, traly, in 
those days, when eternal mercy was formed by the 
church, like-a turnpike 60 the high rond, and none 
could pass but steel as paid toll. Bat, however, 
there it roge, a tall white cfoss, Standing, as that 
symbol should alway , high above every sur- 
rounding object, and fallin the view of all who 
sought ite 

‘As the dubergiste and his companion climbed the 
hill, which, leading from the village of Mesail,com- 
manded a full prospect of the rich woody valley be- 
low, and overhung that spot which, since the trage- 
dy of poor Pére Le Rouge, had acquired the name 
of the Sorcerer's Grove, it was this talf white cross 
that first caught theit attention. It stood upon the 
‘spposite eminence, distinctly ‘marked on the back- 

round of the evening sky, catching every ray of 
Fine that ramained, while behind it, pile upon pile, 
lay the thick clouds of a coming storm. 

“Phere, monsieur,” cried Galtier, “there is the 
cross tipon the sorcerer’s grave!” ‘And the fear 
which agitated him while he spoke, made the stran- 
gers lip curl into a smile of bitter contempt. But 
as they turned the side of the hill, which had hith- 
erto concealed the castle itself from their sight, the 
teeth of Gaultier actually chattered in his head, 
when he beheld a bright fight shining from several 
windows of the deserted building. 

“There!” exclaimed the stranger, “there, you 
ace how well Pere Le Rouge keeps his appointment. 
Tam waited for, and want. you no farther. lean 
now find my way alone. I would not expose you, 
my friend, to the dangers of that grove.” 

"I'he innkeeper’s heart melted at the strangers’ 
words, and he was filled with compassionate zeal 
upon the occasion. “ Pray don't go.” cred Gant 
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ince! 1, the quick ey 
tie ght upon him, ivanein, 
roup of ladies to whom b 
Tre oenmed re i 
moroii 


Yy alter 
se} this, 
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nal's 


all events, we can take the stone 
down, At what time does: your majesty depart? 
J will but pay my compliments to these ladies, and 
then go to command the attendance of my train, 
which will atail events afford some sort of escort.” 
During this dialogne, the queen had looked from 
time to time towards the group of ladies who re= 
ained in conversation at the nther end of the apart= 
ment; and with that unsteadiness of thought pec 
liar to her character, she soon forgot all her fears 
and anxieties, as she saw tho dark eye of Pauline 
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anct to accept what De. Blenas proffered. ‘The 
purse dropped unrejected into his open palm, andit 
was very evident that his fature conduct ‘would 
greatly depend upon tie amount of its contents, ac~ 
Cording as it was above or below his expectation. 

“ Monseigneur,” replied he, ‘ yon are. very goad, 
and seem to understand the trouble which prisoners 
sometimes give, as well as if you had lived in the 
Bastille all your life; and you thay depend upon it-a8 
1 said before, that every thing shall be done for your 
accommodation-~always supposing it within my 


day,” : 

2 aoubtyo nob sir,” uniwored De Bienav, Wo 
from the moment the governor's fiugers had closed 
upon the purse, could hardly help regarding him a8 2 
seem aladho bad taken Biz ges: © Edoube you ots 
and at #ie present moment 1 should be glad of sup- 
per, ifsuch a thing can be procured within your 
walls.”” 

Most assuredly it ean be prgpured to-night, sir,” 
replied the potgrabe SHURE WER vordd (aay: erat 
we have two mengef days in the week, at which 
times neither meat nor wine is allowed by govern- 
ment, even for my own table: which isn very great 
and serious grievance, considering the arduous du- 
ties Lam often ealled apon to perform.” 

* But of course.such things can be procured from 
without,’ said De Blenau; ‘and on the days you 
have mentioned, I beg that you would not allow my 
table to bear witness of any such ragulations: and 
farther, a8 | suppose that you, sir, have the command 
of all this, | will thank you to order your purveyor to 
supply all that isurual'fora man of my quality. ond 
fortune, for which he shall have immediate pay- 
ment through your hands.” 

‘The toue'in wich De Blenaz spoke was certainly 
somewhat authoritative fora prisoner ; and feeling, 
as he proceeded, that he might give offence where 
as his best interest to conciliate regard, he added 
though uot without pain, 

Ween cou will do me the honour to partake sv 
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philosophy ; and Montressor lost 0 nity of 
evincing that heedlessness of every thing serious 
which formed the principal point of his doctrine. 
In the present instance’he had» prodaced ncouple 
of dice from iis pocket, and was busily engaged in 
throwing with St. Ibal for some picees of gold 
which lay between them, 

‘Two more completed the party-assembled in the 
old Chéveau of St. Loup, ‘The: firatof these was 
Cing Mars his quick and ardent spicit did vot suf 
fer hm to join in the frivolous pastimes of the oth- 
ers, but om the contrary, he kept walking up and 
dows the apartment, as if impatient for the arrival 
ef some one expected by all; and every. now and 
then, as he turned at the extremity of the chamber, 
he cist a glance upon the weak duke-and his vicious 
comp nions, almost amouating to scorn. 

Beside the master of theshorse, and keeping an 
‘equal pace, was the celebrated Prosident De Thou, 
famons for unswerving integrity and the mild digi 
ty of virtuous © urage. His personel appearance, 
however, corresponded ill with the excellence of 
his mind; and his plain features, ill-formed figure, 
and inelegant movements, contrasted strongly with 
the handsome countenance and princely wait. of 
Cing Mars, te well as the-calm pensive expression 
of lus downeast eye, with the wild and rapid glance 
of his companion’s. 

As the time wore away, the impatience of Cinq 
‘Mars visibly increased; and every two or three 
minutes he would stop, and look out fom one of 
the open casements. and then approaching the table 
would take one of the torches. of which there were 
several lighted in the room, and strike it against 
the wall to increase the flame. ‘It is very extra- 
ordinary.” cried he at length, “ that Fontrailles hi 
not yet arrived. 

“Oh! no, Cing Mars,” replied De Thou, “we 
are n full hour beture the tine. You were so impa 
tient, my good friend, that you made us all set of 
Jong befure it was necessary.” 
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© So, that woos 
said 

highne 

not?” : 


Gaston of Orleans coloured a good deal at a jest 
which touched too near a= “i hig prevailing weak= 





ness; for no#~+ ictured with the su- 
perstitio~ ‘elf, yet no. one was 
more No, no!” ane 
swered 16 Le Rouge ahd 


his prophectes.  greata mistake in 
my OWN case to ews. -..voelf to me'since hi 
dictions have proved false, 1 will answer for him.” 

“Why, what did he predict about you, mouseign- 
eur?” asked De Thou, wholknew the faith which = 
the duke still placed in a: By. 

«A great deal of nonsonse,” answered the duke, 
affecting a tone very foreign this. real feelings. 
“(He predicted that I should marry the queen, after 
the death of Louis, Now, you see, Whuve married 
some one else, aud therefore his propliecy was false, 
But however, as T'said, these chairs belouged to 
him ; where he got them 1 know not—perhaps from 
the devil; but at all events, { wish he were here to 
fill one now; he Would be a good companion in 
our adventures?” “As he spoke, a bright flash of 
lightning blazed through the apartment, followed 
bya loud and rolling peal of thunder, which made 
the duke start, exclaiming, Jesu! what a flash !” 

“Your highness thought it was Pere Le Rouge,” 
scidSt. Ibal; “but he would most likely come in 
at the door if he did come not through the win: 

jow. 

Gaston of Orleans heard the jests of his two com- 
anions without anger ; and a moment or twoafter, 
‘ing Mars, who stuod near one of the dilapidated 
easements, turned round, exclaiming, * Huk! 
hear the sound of horse's’ feet: it is Fontrailles at 
itt, Give me a torch I will show hima where we 
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+ See thot it be, madam,’/:roplied Louis, das 
upon her one of those fiery and terrible glances im 
which the whole viddictive sool of his Italian mothe 
er blazed forth in his eyes with the plare ol'a basil. 
lick. © See that it be, madam; for {here may come 
worse charg s than that againstyou, 1 have | 
ed from a sure source that a img i 
overtlirow, and aWomam = Ging my rain, 








continued, repes™= + 4 pf the astruloger 5 
“ that a pring destrnction, and a 
queen is betra see that your bos. 
om be clear, 0 ing quickiy by her, 
he left the apie 1 foua euouxh for 
all within it to ~~ _§ his eminence of 


Richelicu? Some ww gee him notice that the 
king desires nis presence when he has leisure.” 

Anne of Austria clasped her hands in silence, and 
looked up to heaven seemed tor a mement to peti- 
tion for support anderthe new affictions she saw 
ready to fall upon her, and then avithoat a.comment 
on the painfal scene that had just passed, returned 
to Ler ordinary employments. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Containing.» great man 





then tr 


Ty the old Chiteau of Chantilly was a long gal- 
lery, wich went by the name f the Cours aux crrfs, 
from tie wumber cf sings’ heads which appeared 
curiously sculptured upon the frieze, wits their 
Jong branching horns projecting from the wals, and 
£0 far exterded on both sides a8 Wo cross exch over 

itd form am extraorainary sort of rel OTK OECD: 
‘rave be‘ore they reacheil the cemng. 
The windows of this gallery were pen oe 
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« What!” cried Louis, dashing the paper angril 
upon the table. Darest thou deny sata we wid 
dent as the sun in the poonday sky 7) Remember, 
malar, thgbyour minions Bs Blenawy ie in the Base 
Lille. and will soon forfeit his life upen the seallold, 
if his obstinacy does not make -him die ender the 
question.” 

“For poor De Blenaa’e t=, my lord,” replied 
the queen— no‘ le, and as inna 
cent a pa im of tyranny, £ will 

















tell you writtem in Philip of 
Spain— And who ean blame 
me, ny > has always loved 
me? E iter than, ever ones 
to menti. wswas | koew of the public 
afuire of thing. and far Jess, your snajesty, 
did T pry into secice pans-of state’ policy for thé 





purpese of divulging them. My letters, ‘wy lord; 

were wholly doniestic: 1 spoke of mnyself, of my 

husband, of my ehildren; 4 spoke as. wominyx 

wile, and a mother; but néver, my lord, as a queen; 
\d hever, never asa spy: 

« As to De Blend, my lord; let me assure you, 

that before heundertook to forward thase letters, 














he exicted from mp a promise, that they should 
never contaiayany thing which could 





howwur or his loyalty. This, © y lord, is all my 
crime, and this is the extent of Ins." 

‘Vere was a dezrce of simplicity and truth in the 
manner of the queen whieh epersted strongly om 
einind of Louis. “But who,’ sid he. wil 
‘vouch that those letters contained nothing treason. 
able? We have but your werd. malam; and you, 
weil know that we are at war wich Spain, and éan= 
not precure ight of the originals,” 

& Lucki'y red Anne of Austria, her eountes 

nance bigiteniny with ary ef how they bawe all 

bees read by one whom your v4 stv seuss 
comnented to my friendship. Clara ve Wauretor 
You have seen them all. speak’. "Yeh wee WR 
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tation in the present instance, knowing that Louis's 
superstitious belief in the predictions of the astrulo- 
ger hid placed the monarch’s anind completely wn. 
der his dominion.“ Mademiselle de Hauteford,” 
said be. ina stern voices “answer me. Have you 
seen all tle letters that the queea. has written to 
her brother Philip Ring of Spain, positively know= 
ing thein to be such 1” 

“So please your eminence, I habe,” replied 
Mademoiselle de Hauteford. 

“Well then,” said Richetiew, rising banghtily 
from his chair’ while he spoke, “in so doing you 
have committed misprision of treason, and ‘ore 
therefore banished from this court ard kingdom for 
ever: and if within sixteen days from this present 
you have riot removed yourself fram the precincts 
Of the realin, you sliall be considered guilty of high 
treason, and arraigned as such, inasmuch as, accurd> 
ing to your own eoufession. you have kuowingly 
and wiliviy, afler a decree in couneil sgainat it 
concealed nnd abetted x correspondence between 

ersons within the kingdom of Frauee,and a power 
Bectaredly ite enemy.” 

‘AS the cardinal uttered his sentence in a firm, 
deep. comnianding voice, the king, who had at first 
Fistened to him with a lock of eurprise, aud perhaps 
of anger. soon began to feel the habitual superierie 
ty of Richelieu, and shrunk back into bimsell, de- 

resend anil overawed : the queen pressed” her 

and before her eyes; and Chavini bell-rvised hime 
eelf, as if to speak, bur instintly resumed his seat 
as his eye inet that of the eardinal. 

Tew, Mademoiselle de Hauteford alone that 
hear her condemnation without apporent emotion, 

She merely bowed her head witha look ef the mont 







































































erfort resignation, & Yeur eminence’s will shall 
e obeyed,” shin replind, “ond tiae a garions Ged, \ 
protect my innoceat wists "Thus swe, e 


again took her place behind the qu“ew 6 Hat we 
Sadly a change of countenance—a\way® POC: Y* 
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have the feelings of « father; if'you have thé feel 
ings ofa man, spare me thi 

"Phe king turned away his hend, and Richelieu, 
pliding behind. the throne, placed himself at the 
queen's «Sign the paper,” said he, ina low 
deep tone ; “sign the paper, and they shall not be 



















taken from you, 

“"Any thing! any p¢ Teaverme my chil- 
dren 1” exclaimed the nam king the pen he of 
fered her, ise 

“You hay dodly. “ They shall 
not be ta 

“Well ustria, receiving the 
paper. ions all Heaven to wit 








news that Disa aiocent ; ame you, gentlemen of the 
council, to see U ign a paper, the contents of 
which 1 know not, and part of which is certainly 
false.” ‘Thus saying, with a rapid hand she wrote 
her name at the bottom of the page, threw dowa 
the pea, und quitted the aparunent. 

‘The queen walked slowly, and in silence, to the 
apartinents allotted to her use, withont giving way 
to the various painfal feelings that. struggled in her 
bosom; but onee arrived within the shelter of her 
own saloon, she sank into a chair, and burst intoa 
ond of tears, Mademoiselle de Havteford, whe 
stuod beside her endeavoured in vain for some time 
to calm her agitation, but at length succeeded in a 
degree. 

“Oh, Clara !” said the queen, “ you have ruined 
yourself for my sake.” 

Uhope, midain,” replied tre young lady, that 
J have done my duty, which were enough in itself 
to reconcile me to iny fate ; but if L could suppose 
that f kave served your {should be more 
than rewarded for any thing | may undergo.” 

“You have served me most deeply on this and. 
every orersion,”” answered the quecn 5 “and the 
time iy come, when the affection of Anne of 

Ana will not be what it is now,—the destruction 
of all that possess iL. But why comes Mademoiselle 
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ion, but will att :mpt to wring something more from 
him, even by th» bine jortedd dure.” 

Pauline read, and re-read the letter, and each 
time she did so the colour came and went in her 
cheek, and at every sentence she raied her | 
dark eyes to the ~#aen se iF tnnnittng what could 

‘s 





be done for him ladies was 
tile for a tine wed some plan, 
which was quie jected, ps 

er too danger rcable. Ono 
proposed to bril Bastille to con- 
vey aletter to: ‘as soon reject- 


ed: another pr. 
valet-de-chambr 

Laporte had ont. Jews nnn 4 
was well known to ail the officers of the prison: 
and another mentioned Seguin, Anne of Austria's 
surgeon; but he also was not only too well known, 
but it appeared, from what De Blenan had informed 
the queen of his conference with Richeliet, that 
the very words of the message, Which hsd been 
sont by him on the night of the ‘young connt’s en- 
counter with the robbers, had been. communicated 
to the cardinal; and the whole party forgot that 
Louise, the soubrette, hind been present when it wax 
delivered. 

Inthe meanwhile, Paulino remained profoundly 
silent, occupied by many a bitter reflection, while s 
thousand confused schemes fitted acros ind, 
like bubbles floating on a stream, and breaking ax 
soon as they were locked upon, “At length, bow- 























ever, she started, as if some more feasible plan pre- 
sented itself to her thoughts—“ I will go!” exclaim. 
el she-—* Please your majesty, will go.” 

“You, Pauline i © you, my poor 
girl! You know not the difficulties of such an un- 
dertaking. What say you, Madame de Beaumont 2” 











“That Lamp! 


wed, madam, ta see my child 
show 


rth the spirit of her race,” replied tie mar- 
"Nor do Ldoubt of ber suceeews for 











Richelieu’s suspicions sti 
De Bienau, well—t will gi 
cbut if not, ‘only tell the wi 


iid 
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man to inform 


ta 
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her immediate in Paris, for the: 
ment of her affairs.” On their aprival in th 


the two ladies were to take up their alode with t 





old Marchioness de Senecy, one of the queer 
most devoted adherents,-and to determine their f 
ture proceedings by the information they receiv, 
upon the spat, 

‘The greatest rapidity, however, was necessary: 
any hope of success, and neither Pauline nor Mad 
moisell 


le de Hnuteford lost any time in their preps 
‘The 's letter to De Blenaw was sin 
n. Pauline borrowed from hermaid Louis 
the full drees of a Langnedoe peasant, provided he 
tell with aveotsiderable sum of money, that 1 
means might be left wotried, and having talven lea’ 
of her s.ocher, whese bold counsels tended to rai: 
her scinits and uphold her resolution. ste placi 
herself in the chaise rowante beside. Mademoise! 
de Havteford, buoyed np with youthful confidem 
and enthusingm 
It was rather an anxious moment, however, : 
they passed the gates of the palace, which by sou 
accident were shut, ‘This caused a momentary di 
Jay, and several of the c: V's guard (for Rich 
lieu assumed» that of a body-guard among. oth 
marks of royalty)-gathered around the vehicle wil 
the idle curiosity of an unemployed'soldiery. Pa 
ine’s heart beat fast, but the moment after she wi 
relieved by the appearance ot the old concierge, ' 
porter, who threw open tve gates, and the earriag 
rolled out witlout any question being asked. H+ 
mind, however, was not wholly relieved till the 
were completely free of the town of Chantilly, ar 
till the carriage’ slowly mounting the first little hi 
took a slight turn to avoid a steeper ascent, sho 
ing them the towers of the chiteau and the cour 
of the road they had already passed, without ar 
humon firm that could afford subject for alarm. 
Pauline, seeing that they were not followed, gay 
herself up to meditations of the future, firmly b 
ering that their departure had entirely eecspesy 
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CHAPTER XIX. ~ 
Which sb atid with De Bleasw in the Basile, 
hu be Riel date tout art 


Asay — ; member of what.is technically called 
the low? we ne ntherwten- the Howse of Com 


‘mons. + after his election to 
solve his opinions, 

tern vo party: so had I, 
wheal Le. _ts shales ot git 





this work te, 5 present form, 
mined hervieally ta have no hero ; but to do equal 
justice to all the several characters, avd let each 
Teader find ahero for himself. 

However, pursuing the of the above-men- 
tioned young member ef the Commons House of 
Parliament, who soon we perceive, that it is 
as easy to @at oysters and brown sugar, as to vole 
with a party to. whom he bas a natural antipathy 5 
or for the needlé so dy. from the magnet n=. for 
him to keep aloof from that faction to. which indj- 
vidual interests, long-indulged habits, and early 
prejudices attach him; 80, 1 soon to. find 
that my own feelings more particularly. inclining 
me to the Count de Blenaw. I unconsciously made 
him the hero of my tale, dilated on his history, 
enlarged upon his character, quitted him with re- 
gret, and returned to him with pleasure. 

Al present, however, the course of my tale nata- 
rally conducts me once more to the gloomy walls 
of the Brstille, to give some account of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the latter events of the 
last chapter; and consequently I feel no hesitation 
in oure more taking up the history of my hero. 

‘The sleep of the Count de Blenau was fully ae 
voved within the Bastille as it ever had been ia wie 
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‘Kimeelf finished a bottle of the celebrated 
Suresnes, which is ove of the things now J 
the Dons vivants of Paris: 

De Bleoan was not so much importuned b 
ger as. to envy the governor the very large #H 
Approprinted of the viands before him ; and 
plenty of leisure to remark, that his eom| 

erfurmed his feats of mastication with a W} 
jul degree of velocity. But the governor 
reason for thus wishing to hurry, what was 
avery agreeable occupation, to its conclusie 
he had senrcely poured out the Inst goblet 
wine, as still wiping and folding up hi 

by the way, was the constan 
panion of high and low in. these days, 
‘only implement they h 
when the door opened, and a servant 
giving the governor a significant nod, 
answered by asign of the same kind 

Upon this the man retired, and th 
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isthe Inet place where | could have wished'to m 
nobleman whose general character has alw; 
engaged my most affectionate esteent.”” 

De Blenau"knew Lafemas to be one of theme! 
est and most viperous of the eardinal’s tools, 
not feeling much moved to exchinge courtes 
with him, he morely acknowledged the judge's sn 
tation by a silent bow, while the other proceede 
«I have requested the pleasure of your society 
aspace in order to ask you a few questions ; yi 
reply to which will, doubtless, non procure yi 
liberation trom thig unpleasant pince 

“1 trust $0, sir,” replied the count, “as thes 
tention of an innocent person must oceasion fa 
as much discredit to his majesty’s government, at 
does inconvenience to the person himself.” 
“You are quite right, you are quive tight” 
joineu the sweet-tongued judge. “Indeed, my w 

‘object in coming is to obtain such anawere from y 
as will convince the Cardinal de Richelien, wi 
though a profosnd minister, is somewhat suspicie 
withal,—to convince him, T say, that you are im 
cent; of whieh, -on my conscience,-and as FY 
lieve in the Saviour. I have no doubt ‘myself.— 
the first place, then,” he continued, « tell me a 
friend. have you any acquaintsnce in Brussels 7” 
“T have !¥ replied De Blenau, decidedly. 
“That is horourable—that is candid,” said t 
judge. “I told you. Monsieur le Gouverneur, tl 
we should have ‘no diffienity, and that Monsieur 
Blenenu would enable me easily to establish | 
innocenée.—Pray do you correspond with the 
friends, he continued, “and by what means 7” 9 
“Ido correspond with them; but seldom : a 
then by any means that oceur, 
“Monsieur de Blenau,” exclaimed Lafemas, ¢ 
am enchanted with this ‘frankness; but be a lit 
more specific about the me Wyou hove 
Ffarticular objection to confide in We, Wenn 
channel that you eall-to mind, by whieh YX 
vent letters to the Low Countries.” 
















































































tUGIG WS BULICULINE Wale Nill 6O Care 
sour old woodman. These great states 
have their little relaxations. So that isi: 
iselle 2 Efe takes + special care of the 
the daughter's sake.” 

There was a drop or two of the warr 
Languedoc flowing in Pauline's vein's wi 

entleness, and her patience now became 

y exhausted. *‘ Well, sir!’ she answer 
have to say to you is, that if I meet wit! 
lence, it miay cost you dear. So bring 
my father, or refuse me at once.” 

“‘Tam not goins to refuse you, mv Ff: 
ciselle,” replied the porter ; ‘¢ tough, 
speak more tike a tady of quality than a: 

ughter. Now I'll swear you are Madat 
tezse’s suirrante. Nay, do not toss you 
impatiently ; your father will be here in 
he knows of vour having called at the + 
morning, and is to come here to see you 
But here is the governor, as [ live—voin, 
twilight walk. I suppose.” 


Aw he ennkna tha eawsenne anneannha.l 





“ This is the woodnat= Wy 
the man, “who wight) 
* By the Weya of St 
in my own Way,” exelaleeal 
a beautiful diaghter {vem WUUll 
thy mother did not hal at 
What is thy father's mast 
Territied, confused, aa 
man's nauie, Pauline (altura 
What she said, “1 de wit Wom 
“Ha! ha! ha! thowssyam 




















rl 


‘ed throagh one: of the loopholes 

beheld the governor directing his course to- : 

sted tat he did not follow her, bot fant and 
atisties at he not ul _ 

out of breath with the: ‘she had employed in 

her fight, Pauline ‘@ moment's repose 5 

and stretching out her hand, she leaned agsinst a 

door which stood at the top of the: stairease += 

however, it afforded her na suppert, for the mo-» 

ment she touched ity it gave’ 


ee ion tog hr. 


were... lave. and 
osc aie Sheen cise 
thewtaira, buts. ___, Fr wanequright a the: 


arms of De Blenat 





‘Which gets Pasfine oot and Phitip in, and leaves De Blenau 
ithe middie. 


‘Tae tumult of ios and surprise—the mutual ex- 
planations—the delight of De Blenau—the reliel 
of Pauline—with the thousand little et cetera of 
ich a meeting, I must leave to the reader's im= 
ination, which will doubtless do‘much more jus- 
ice to every circumstance than could the quill of 
foolish bird such as 1 hold im my hand. Neither 
shall J dilate upon the surprise of Philig the wood 
wan, when, on coming to inform De Blewaa Wer 
Le had lost the lady in the windings he Beatties, 
fe discovered that she had found het W8Y OTe 
ect of her search without bis Sage EA 
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mure fentares to advantage, especially in the 
coming light of the lamp that flickered upon t 
but at intervals, tipping'all .the'ackte angles ol 
countenance with not the most agreeable hue. 
desire that you, would not come at ally you | 
been here once tea oflen already. Lek your la 
er Charles come the next time.” ¥ 

‘The governor darted a.glance at Philip, whieh 
tainly evinced Lhat his fice could take-on, hy 
liked, an expression of hatred, malice, and allan 
ritablencss and ina minute ortwo after, bys 
means, the lamp, weot out in-his hands. ‘fj 
Philip," cried he,;* tike the lamp, and geta lig 

“Your pardon sit,” answered the sturdy W 
man ; “not till Ihave seen. mydaughter. bey 
the gates.) > 

“Philip Grissolles, or Philip the Woodman 
whatever you call yourself,” eried the gove) 
“are you aad? Do'you know wat you areiab 
Go and feteh malight-taataniiyuet refine 
four peril.” . 
yen fo refuge then,” replied the Woodman. 
had learned by conversation with the porter aud | 
keys, how mach power the governor had placer 
his hinds by- permitting bim tattered, upon 
Court de Blennas “1 am. your prisoner, sir,’ 
contnved, # but'not your servant.” 

U haveallowed you to act as sveh in the pris! 
sid the governor, * and there are nn gervante 
but mine.” 

“In eullering me to attend upon the Count de 
nau,” rejoined Philip, boldy, * you have out ste, 
your duty, and broken the express order of the 



























inal. So much have I learned since I came he 
therefire allow my daughter to depart quietly, 
We ghall find n light in the porter s room.” 
“By heavens! [hayamind to detain the gir 
night, for your insolen cried The gove 
stain 





with rage, ; 
Ohi, tor God's sakeldo not" exoaiacdt 
ehisuing her bands; bat Phiy ese Sse 
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continuing to unlock the irons; “people do not in 
general stay here very long.” 
“How so?” demanded Philip, anxiously, smis- 
doubting the tone in which che other spoke.) 
“Why,” replied he,“ you must know there aro 
three ways, by one of which prisone-s are generally 
released, as you say, allogedher ; and one way is as 
common as another, so far as my experience goes. 
Sometimes they die under the torture; at 
times they are turned out to have ter head armel 
they 








off; or el die of the damp: which; lost. we 
cali being homesick.” And with this very consala- 
tory speech he bandied up the irons under his arm, 
and quitted the cell, taking care to fasten the door 
behind him, 








CHAPTER 111. 


Bhowing Wwhal it 1 to bea day after the Fair, with eundry 
coler matters; which the reader eannot fully comprebent 
vrithout reading them. 


HAvixe now left the woodman as unbsppy as 
we could wish, and de Blenau very little better off 
than he was before ; we must proceed with Pau- 
line, and see what we can dofor her in the same 


way. 
Tt has been already said that in the harry of her 
Aiight she struck her foot against a stone, and fell. 
This is an unpleasent accident at all times, and 
more especially when one is running: but Pauline 
suffered it not to interrupt her Sight one moment 
Jonger than necessary. Finding that some woes 
pected obstacle had delayed het purser ss wee) 
‘erself, she was upon her feetin ‘| THOMeN 5 
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“ Monseigneur. will, be precious. angry with us 
both, answered the other." How I missed you, I 
cannot imagine ; I only Went to eall. upon la pete 
Seanette, and did not stay five minutes.” 

“And [just stepped into the Sanglier Gour- 
mand,” rejoined our Normng, “ which is apposite 
you know. ‘There I thought {could see all that 
went on. But that maraud, Jacques Chatpilliewr, 
was always at his door aboot. something; s0 
ing that Lcould not get my second bottle of wine, 
T went down to the eave for it myself ; and she 
oust have passed while 1 was below.” 

“How did you Bnd out, then, that she had got 
into the Bastille ?”” demanded the other. 

‘The Norman's reply was delivered in so low a 
tone that Pauline could only distinguish the words 
Heard  scream—saw her ronning past like 
quad threw the cloak over her, agi brought her 

ere.” 

“ Perhaps she was not in, after all,” rejoined the 
other; "hat at all events, we must tell monseign- 
eur so. You swear you caught her just as she was 
going in, and I'll vow that { was there and saw 














‘A new consultation seemed to take place ; but 
the speakers proceeded s6 rapidly, that Pauline 
could not comprehend upon what it turned exactly, 
although she was herself evidently the eubject of 
discussion. “Ob, ake will not tell for her own 
sake,” said one of the voices. ‘She would be 
banished, to a certainty, if it was_known thut she 
got in; and as to the folks at the Bastille, be sure 
that they will hold their tongues.” ~ 

Something was now said about a letter, and the 
voice o" the Norman replied, “Monseigneur does 
hot suppose that abe had a letter. Oh, no! trust 
me, she had none. It was word of mouth work, be 

you sure. They were too cunning to send a \gvet 

_iiieh wight be stopped upon ex. No, 6; We3 
2ow somethiog more than that.” SS 
Well, theo, the sooner we tke het there, SF 
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R and say to bi 
A tik ee oom sem 
and wilfully broken 4 every. order you | 
me—I have takon the utmost pains that they sb 
not be observed ; and T have so far succeede 
thwarting your designs, that Monsieur de Ble 
from whota Lhave received one thousand ¢ro 
and from whom expect. a. thousand more the 
ment he is liberated—I say, that this good fi 
of mioe and your enemy, has gained ail the i 
mation which you wished 10 prevent,’—This w 
be a pretty confession of fvith2” re 

‘De Blenau paused, and the governor bit his 
but ater a moment, he looked the connt full in 
face. and replied,‘ Perhaps it might. be the 

way.” 

De Blenan, however, was not tobe deceived 
saw terror in'thedendly hue of the governor's 
cheek, and the. anxious rolling of his: sunken 
and he went on—" Perbapa it might. he the 
war—tohave your head struck olf without de 
for what. would your confession avail the ean 
now, after the mischief is done ?—Would it nc 











betler to say to youreelf— Here is a youag nm 
man, whom J believe to be innocent—for whi 
have a regard—whom 1 have served already, 
who 


oth willing and able to reward any one 
ve him ; and who, lastly, will never ‘i 
let happen what will, Under these ein 
ces,ehould | not be a fool of the first wate 
¢ into a matter, the truth of which I am 
unlikely to discover, and which, if Ido, wi 
my duty to disclose: whereas, standing as th: 
fair do now, jvithout my knowledge m the | 
my ignorance makes my innocence. and I betrs 
Even supposing that the whoie be found 
no worse than | was before, for the story 
wt be told at last ; while. if the count be Vibet 
gel saat, Zitety he will, instend of Vesine 
,or my head, I shall gain a thousand cro 

fin 4 
‘demuity ine for all the trouble 1 haxe 
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5 

wernor by the promise of the fricandeau, but no 
Eatoret, Sikest tote enaietee er 
ment on the morrow. 


. CHAPTER V 
‘The burens of « Counsellor of Slate, ‘ 
we bare of « Cousot at, how thio wee ina 


‘“Marteville, you have served me essentially,” said 
the Count de Chavigni as toon ashe had. left Pane 
line in what was ealled the ladies’ hall ofthe Hotel 
de Bouthilliers, addressing the tall Norman, whom 
the reader has already recognised beyond a doubt. 
“You know Tnever suffer any good service to go 
without its reward ; therefore 1 will now pay you 
yours, more especially as Lhave fresh demands’ to 
make upon your zeal.” Let us see how our accounte 
stand ;” arid approaching a small table, which serv- 
ed both'for the purposes of a writing-desk and also 
to support a strong ebony cabinet clasped with 
silver, he drew forth a banch of keys and opened x 
draw plated with iron, whieh contained a quantity 
of gold and silver coin. Chavigni then seated him- 
self at the table, and the Norman standing on 
right-hand, they began regularly to balonce accounts, 
the items of the Norman’s charge being various 
servi of rather a curious nature. 

‘ For stopping the archduke’s courier, ” said Cha- 
vigni “and taking from him his despatches—fifty 
crowns is enough for that. ”” é 

“demand no more,” said Marteville; “ any com- 
amon thief could have done it.” : 

« But, by-the-way, T hope you did not Work Nina, 
forhe came with a safe conduct.” pees 
“Fart him! no,” replied the Norman: ¢ ew 
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CHAPTER VI 


Showing how a great minister made m great mistake. 


the manuscript notes from 
derived, there occurs the 








persand private memoranda. and have consu 
all sorts of tradition, oral and written, without be. 
‘enabled to supply from any other source the 
neglect of the original histor Who would be- 

ve, that, after having interested the reader se 
ply in the character of Jaques Chatpilleur, Cuisi- 
nier Aube te, the writer of’ the above-mentioned 
notes would be $0 inconsiderate, so stupid, so dis- 
appointing, as not to say one word concerning the 

her progress of the redoubtable vivandier on that 
night, wherein he achieved the two famous victo- 
ries recorded in a preceding chapter. But 80 it is: 
instead of giving us a pathetic account of the scanty 
supper he at length contrived to furnish forth for 
the noble prisoner, or of satisfying oar curiosity in 
regard to the means he employed to appease the 
wrath of the governor, the notes skip over the fur- 
ther proceedings of that enti ht, and bring os 
atonce upon the Count de Blenau’s fevee the next 









































ir-elevant, and below the dignity of 
authentic history. 

With the ‘embarra ament of the Couat, da We 
Zaus mind we have something more 0 405, Bd,0 
fellthe truth, the more he reflected upon Wie See 

‘ion, the more he was puzzied in regard obie 


ing tO dO With It.” 

‘“‘ But pray remember, mon cner -. | 
governor, “that you promised not to betray .._ 
the cardinal in any case.” 

De Blenau’s lip curled with contempt. “I think 
you ought to know before this time,” answered he, 
‘that | am not likely to betray any one. But there 
seems a noise and bustle in the court, in all proba- 
bility caused by the arrival of the cardinal. Goand 
receive him, and depend upon me.” Of all the 
Inisfortunes on the earth, thought De Bienau, the 
curse of cowardice is the most dreadful. 

In a few minutes his supposition respecting the 
arrival of the cardinal was confirmed by asummons 
to appear before the council, in the hall of audi- 
ence; and with his mind still undecided, he follow- 
ed the officer across the court to the scene of his 
former examination. A difference, however, struck 
him in the present arrangements of the prison, from 
those which he had before remarked. 

The court, instead of being crowded by those 

* -~arg who had the liberty of walking in it, was 

‘4+ and, fixed like marble on eac! 


“ *athea andianrechall wes 
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an honest. man, to anawer truly,, and 
your conscienco, without any -réservation wi 
ever.” 

Befire entering the audience-hall, De Blenau, 
well knowing that every careless word might be 
subject to misconstruction, had determinnd to speak 
as Iittle as possible : and therofire, merely answer- 
ing the king's apeech by a profiiund inclination of the 
head, he waited in silence fur the questiuns to 
which he hadalluded. 

Richelieu, the, kee searching glance of whove 
eyes had been fixed him during. the whole 
time, paused fur 4 mosnent in expectauan of a re- 
ply but seeing that he said nothing, the minister 
proceeded himself. “1 have heard with asto 
ment, Monsieur de Blenau,” said he, that you lave 
Tately refiised to answer questions, to which you 
had before replied in conversation with me ; and 1 
can caneeive no reason, sir, why you should object 
to give satisfaction on these points one day as much 
a8 anothe 

“Nor ean T eonceive,” replied De Blenau, “any 
renson why your eminence should cause questions 
to be put to'meagain which I had before answered 
and that reiteration even while the replies were yet 
new ia your mind.” 

“My memory might want refreshing.” answered 
the cardinal ; “and you inust also remember, that 
the circumstances. were very different at the two 
perinds in whieh those questions were adresse * to 
you. Inthe first place, you spoke merely in con- 
Versation ; in the second case, you were a prisoner, 
and it was therefore necessary that your deposition 
should be taken from your own mouth. But all 
this is irrelevant. 'The council is not inclined to 
take nolice of your foriner ‘Cantumacy, pro led you 
now reply to whit shall be asked. you. 

"De Brenan was again silent, merely bowing 

pignty that he comprehended, witout Weryag 
Pimselfeither to answer oF vot 5 wna Bichelves Ve 
ceeded with his questions, placing bis band, * 
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‘assure you, sire, that no word or deed of her moj 

ty the queen, which has ever came tw my ears, has 
been derogatory to your majesty’s dignity; or con= 
trary to your-interest.” 

“Then | ain to-conelude that you refuse to an- 
awert” said Ri think, Monsieur 
de Blonas, Beewew y-- nny wr obetinaey too 

far.” 











“ My conduct betinacy,” repli- 
ved De Blea» Fwhat is due 

my honour: thown merthat it 
in her maje: form. your emi- 
wence of al: -« ave OF afinirs, from 


henceforth | hold wy Ze, dine .nswerno farther 
questions whatever.” 

“Be the consequence on your own hetd then, 
young man,” exclaimed the cardinal, “We will 
now ‘break’ up the council—Monsieur de Blenau, 
take leave of the ‘sun, for you never sce -another 
morrow !" 

De Blenau’s cournge was onshaken, but yet a 
cold chilly feeling gethered round his heart as Riche- 
Feu bade him take leave of the sun, and rese to 
Break up the council. But still the king kept his 
seat, and Chavigni, hnetily writing 1 few words on 
ascrap of paper, handed it to the cardinal, who, af- * 
ter reading il, appeared to think for asmement, ond 
tren again addressed De Blenau, “There ix one 
hope still left for yeu, sir: did Monsieur te Cha- 
vigni understand “you rightly, that if you had the 
queen's command to contess what you knaw of her 
affairs, you would answer the questions we put to 
ou? 

1 De -Blonau breathed freely, “Undoubtedly,” 

replied he : “iny honour will then be satisfied, 

‘and there will be no subject on which 1 shall 

have a reserve.” 

_ “What will you consider a suficient express 
sion of her mijesty’s commands vo that ekeckY 
teked Chavign ; 1 know that his eminence See. 
> freat you with all possible lenity, staoud) 










































ro was proceoding to ant 
3 who hed taken his plac 
cnuneibable the moment he entiroa, ond 
n writing rapidly since, conve i 
acre “4 the cardinal, who raived his Fane 
usher to. be silent while ke read. ‘The w 
h his fiend had written greatly discomp 
ministers plans. ‘hey were, 1am alra 
not succeed : 1 have seen the queens 
not only told La Kiviére, at once, to cor 
unt, in her name, to answer every & 
elate:| ro. her, but hae even hima Yer 
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CHAPTER vith 
Which shows the ge, © 1 habit ne fae 
- Partial, and 2 
ixxow I 
incousidera! ive telaplare toe 
the Count d panore people to- 
despatch th. hin the play, and 


Tess time 10 Ge a» sae ance » -attld not help sit 5 
those two Inst chapters would go togetier, and. the; 
were too loug to be clapped up- into.one’ pat, as 
have seen Sarah: the:dairymaitdo- wiih the stray 
lumps of butier that float about in the-buitermilk, 
afier the restof the. chasn’s. produce lias been othe 
erwise disposed of. Sovl ara very: sorry, and. so 
forth. And now, if you please, my dear reader, we 
will goon to some one else. "What would you 
think of the Norman? Very-weil! For my part I 
Took upon him as the true hero of the story; for, 
according to the bestaceounts, he ate more, drank 
more, lied more, and foueht more then any one. 
and was a great. rogue into the bargain; alb 
1, in the opinion of Homes, is requisite,to'the 
cter of a hero. See the Odyssey passim. 
the Norman’s perquisitions were very 
No Bow-street officer could have de- 























suece 
tected all the proceedings of Fontrailles with more 
acuteness. Step by step he traced him, from his 
first arrival at ‘Troyes till the day he set out for 
Mesnil St. Loup: and learning the road ke had ta- 


ken, he deters 





ned upon oltowing te wom tine, 


for he shrewdly concluded, Wat whatever wus wery 
ispirator had been engaged sa ead 
been transacted in the Wo days ad ove TA 





ef import the 


which, according to the story of the Boren 


oo 
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"Phe good futher exhortedhim t6 take cow 
and to Some to n detdl of his crimes, ~~ s 

“ Oh, mon Pére, cried. he, I have sold, cats for 
rabbits, and more especially for hares 1 
moistened an old hareskin with warm waterand 








bloodied it witk ~ “n-3" “5 makesmy cats: 
and my badgers 's for what 
really were not, snakes lor cels, 
and-dressed vipott e sold bad win 
of Boismarly. fer = aay 5 and, Oh, 
mon Pére, je * tre? 

“Well, we Norman some- 
what impatic solution for all 


that. All ink. ——— But what more, 
have you done 

“Oh, mon Pore,” je suis im pauere pécheur, pro- 
coeded Gaultier in @ low voice 5“ haveljehan 
nny customers twice as much aa aught to charge, 
1 have vowed that fish was.dear whon it wascheap 
and 1 have—” 

“« Nom de Dieu #” cried the Nornany gating out 
of temper with the recapitulation of Gaultier’ péc- 
cadilloes. “Nom de Diew! that isto say, in the 
name of God, Tabsolve-you from all such’ sins ag 
are common’ to innkeepers masters of taverns 
cooks, anbergistes and the like—sins of profession 
as they niay be enlfed—only appointifg you to 
kneel before the altar of your parish ehurch for 

_ two complete hours, repeating the Pater and the 
Ave ducing the whole time, by way of penance,” 
thouglit he, “for making me hear all this nonsense. 
—But, come,’ he continued, “bring up the heary 
artillery—that is, let me hear your more uncom 
mon sins. You have seme worse things opon 

cience than any you lave told, or Lam 














your cou! 





h, mon Pére! € n Ive?" groaned 











Now st comes,” thought the Norman 4" Adore 
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Of the unheard-of adventures ‘which there befel 
him, the giants that he slew, and the monsters that 
he overcame, we shall treat in a future ‘chapter — 
turning our attention at present to other important 
sabjecis which call loudly for detail. 











CHAPTER IX, 


be reader has no oc 


Being 4 chapter of explanat 
fiona pe ‘tory without ie: 


cation to peruse if he un 





“Great news! Cing +? exclaimed Fon- 
trailles. “Great news! ardinal is sick to the 
death, and goes without »-e of time to ‘Parascon ¢ 
he trembles upon the brink of the grave.” 

Cing Mars was stretched upon.three chairs, the 
farthest of which he kept balanced on its edge 
tho walght ofhis feet, idly rocking it backwards andl 
forwards, while his mind was deeply buried in one 
of the weak romances of the day, the roading which 
was a favorite amusement with the master of the 








wered Fontrailles, “ bat nev- 
} as Laid, ie dying, and goon 
instantly to Tarascon to try another climate.” 

“ Why, where hast thou heard all this ? and when 
didst thou come from Spain?” demanded Ci 
Mors, rousing himself, ‘Thou hast made good 











“Had I not good reason t”” asked tho other. 
“But they tell me that 1 rust question yoo tor 
ews; for that itis something in xeqard wo your 

fiend, the young Count de Bienav swhich Ws Senge 
Jy etrack the cardinal.” . 
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he, ' you know I-must follow the advice of my min- 
isters and counsellor 

“Tt was ap opportunity not to be lest,” excl 
Fontrailles, eagerly; “FP hope you. seized 
did,” replied Cing Mars. “1 plied hi 
every point that could shake the infuence of Rich- 
elicu. I showed I. oneful- bondage he 
fered. I told him, allowed the titel 4 
power, placed by God... hands, to be abused 
another, he was asguilty as if Fe misused ithimseli 
and then I said— I plead al 3 for the innocent, 
sir. Hear De Blenau yorrss andif you find: him 





























pally; bring him to the b tonce, But if he 
ave done nothing worthy ath, Twill trust that 
Your Majesty's justice w...___antly sek him fee? 

ell, the king wot enly promised that he would go 


to Paris and examine De Blenau himself, but he ad- 
ded, ‘And £ will be firm, Cina Maras 1 know the 
power is in my owe bends | L will, exert, it. to 
save your fr iminal” 

“This wi +5 1 could desire no 
more; but L expectation. Some- 
thing had als vung ~gainst the cardinal— 
T think it was the banishment uf Clara de Flaute- 
ford. However, he went to the Bastille with Rich- 
cliew, Chavigni, and gthers of the council. Of course 
1 was not admitted but 1 heard all that passed (rom 
one who was present. De Blenau bore him nobly 
and bravely, and downright refused to answer any 
questions about the queen, without her mojesty's 
own commands. Woll; ‘Richelieu according. to 
custom, was for giving him the torture instantly, 
Bat the king had many gocd reasous for not suffering 
that to be done. Besides wisbing 40 pleasure me, 
and being naturally averse tocruelty, he had a 
lingering inclination to cross Richelieu ; and De 
Blenau’s firmness set him a good example: so 
te gandinal Was overruled 5 and the see 

mands to Henau to confess all being casi 
vocured, he owned that he had forwarded \\vase 
fiom her majesty to her brotbet the K9G 
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he seeks but to distinguish himeclf in my servi 
and, being on Italian, he knows the country 
which he is going.” 

“If you can trust him, be it'so,” replied Fon- 
trailles> “At present Iet-us look to other consid- 
erations, We must seek to strengthen our party 
by ail means; for though circumstances seem to 
combine (favor us, yet it is necessary to guard 
against any change, Do you think thatthe queen 
could be brought to join us 2” 

“Certainly not!” replied the master of the horse; 
“and if she would, to. us it would be for more 
dangerous than advantageous. She has no power 
over the mind of the king—she has no separate au- 
thority; and besides, thouzh Richelieu’s avowed 
enemy, the is go cautious of giving offence to Lou. 
is, that she would consent to nothing that was not 
openly warranted by him.” 

‘ But eappose we aro obliged to.have recourse to 
arms,” 3 ‘ontrailles,"would it not be every thing 
in our favor,to have in our haads the queen andthe 
heir apparent to the throne.” 

“Troe,” answered Cinq Mars; “but if we are 
driven to'such exttémity, she will be obliged to de- 
clare for some party, and that of necessity must be 
ours; for she will néver side with Richelieu. We 
can also have her well surrounded by her friends, 

ul seize upon the Dauphin should the case require 
it 

“What say you, then, to tiying the Count de 
Blenau? He ig your friend. He is brave, expert in 
war, and just sich a man ai leads the blind malti- 
tude. Bat more, he is gerne and powerful, and 
has much eredit in Languedoc.” 

“Tdo not know,” a CA Mars, thoughtfully, 
“1 do not kaow. De Blena would never betray 
ua, even ihe refused to aid our scheme, But I 
much think his scruples would go further than even, 
De Thou's. L have often remarked, Wwe Wa TOTO 
OF nicety in his ideas Which will not weiter Won Me 
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and suffer the death he has merited: ‘The | 
thousands will ery owt for justice, and his ve 
tures will spurn the monster which they 
from fear.” 

“<'Then you think him worthy of death, sa 
trailles, in that kind of Undecided manner 
showed that he felt he was treading on da: 
ground. “ Worthy of deatht"" exclaimed Cint 
© who can doubt it —Fontrailles, what is 
you mean? You speak as if tere was ome! 
Your mind that, you know “not low to. di 
Speak, man, What is jt you would say?” 

Who will deny that Beats was @ patriot 
Fontrailles “a brave, n noble, and a gloriow 
And Brutus stabbed Cwsar in the Capitol! 
Mars, when the freedom of our country isa 
shail we wait tamely till we have preached 
monarch into compliance, or drawn a foreign 
to our aid, when one—single—hand could 
work of jitice, and vid the world: of 0 tyra 
has lived so mueh too tong?” 

“ Hal” exclaimed Cing Mars, starting ba 
laying his hand upon his sword “dost tho 
pose me anassassin?— Art thou one thyse 

dhou canst so well gloze over murder with 

tale of antiquity —Monsieur de Fontraill 
continued more calmly, but still with stera i 
tion, “you have mistaken the person to who 
addressed yourself. Pardon me. We will sp 
more upon this subject, lest we end worse 
than we began.” 

Fontrailles was not a common hypocrite ; 
at once that on this point persuasion would 


























and defence of his first proposal would but 
the worse impressionon the mind of his cc 
ion ; and therefore his determination was for 


@ moment to take up the exact reverse posi 

that which he had just occupied, and Wyo 
force Cing Mars into a velict vat the woR 
galy been made to try him. ‘The frat Witt 
7s companion had cansed Fontrailies vee 
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‘CHAPTER X. 





1g Noj and shows what it 


‘Which evinces the necestily of 
ig scent. 


isto bunt upon a 





In journeying onward towards the Bourbonnois, 
the tlioughts of De Blenuu had full time to rest up 
on the late occurrences and though these had been 
of such a fearful nature, yet so rapidly. had. they 

assed, that dangers and sorrows, prisons and trials, 

loated before his remembrance like a confused and 
uncertain dream and itrequired an effort to Bx all 
the particular circumstances in. their correct posi- 
tion, fur the purpose of investigating the motives of 
the principal actors in those events which had so 
deeply affected himself. 

This, when he could ten bis mind from 
contemplations, was the principal oc ion of his 
thoughts ; and more especially in reflecting upon 
the conduct of the king, De Blenau imagined that 
he could perceive a regular design in every partof 
the monarcli’s behavior, which in trath it did not 
possess. Under this view he was left to conclude, 
that he had been ordered to retire to Bourbon for 
the specific reason that he had there no acquain- 
tance or influence which could be dangerous to the 
government ; but it is more probable that Louiw not 
wishing to reverse the cardinal’s sentence entirely, 
by freely pardoning De Blenau, had in the hurry of 
the moment mentioned any province that suzgested 
itse}f. However that might be, it so happened that 

De Bienau was hardly hae Naan natalie 
in the limits to which, by Ya kyogs sowmmna, 
tras bound to confine himself. Net Sade eal 
additional uncomfort in the prospect OC PASAsy 
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which she labors, Suppose I were to tell ayo, 


“Lot me beseech your highness, in 
Blenau, “to tell me no more ; for, if Lundersl 
you rightly, it must be. aconfidence, dangerou: 
ther to you or me—dangerous to you, it J re) 
it; and dangerous to me, if L.do not.” Pardon 
my lord, for interrupting yous. but, let my ear: 
main in their preseut innocence of what you m 
What may be your wishes with, me,1 imow1 
bat before you proceed. farther, let me: say: th 
will enter into no scheme whatever againsta ¢ 
ernment to whic! his) majesty has given his 
tion, and which it is always. in his power to a 
or remove at his pleasure, without any one by 
gmtitled to question bis authority, eiver in ay 
it or casting itdewn. And now, having venture, 
premise thus much, if 1 eaniserve your hight 
personally, in. any_wWay, where’ my honor and: 
allegionce are notat,alt implicated, 1 shall be a 
happy in an opportunity of showing my atiachn 
to your royal person and family.” 

* Why then, Monsieur de Blenau,” replied 
duke, “I think the best thing we can dois tot 
our horses different ways, and forget that we h 
met to-day at all. Our conference has been sh 
but it has been to the purpose. But of course, 
fore wo part, | expect your promise, 28:4 mat 
honor, that you will notbetray me. 

““T have nothing to betray, ray lord,” replied 

Blenau with a smile. “ We have meton ther 
to St. Amand, We have not been five minute 
each other's company, Your highness. has told 
nothing, whatever 1 may haye suspected ; there! 
you may rest perfectly secure that I have not! 
to betray, even if they put me to the torture 
morrow.” But aé [ think that for your highne 
sake wo had better be as little together as possi 

J will humbly take my leave.” 

So saying, De Blenau bowed \ow, and tur 
horse towards Moulins, the Duke of Oriexs 
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mixture of pleasure and grief, which at once took 
possession of him, and contended for the mastery. 
“ Mon Dieu!” ‘ered he, ‘to think that it was 
Mademoiselle de Beaumont, and that'she should be 
Jost afterall!” And the aubergiste set. himself to 
think of how it could-a}l have hanpened, Uil/bet 
a million,” cried arwout 2 arting from his 
revery, and clapping his hand gether-with-a con- 
cussion that echoedite = 'B; = itself I'll bet 











a million that it wos © ttonous Norman 
vagabond, who + test me up a 
matelot dangui + He isunder- 
strapping cut-t! vavigni, and he 


as never beeH wees wares are A108 catried her 
off, for a million; and taken her away to sume 
prison in the provinces, all for trying to give a little 
news to the good count. But Vl ferret out his 
route for you. On with your beaver and come | 
with me.” Marguerite, look to tho-doors while L 
m absent. I know where: the: scoundrel. lodged ; | 
0° come slong; and we'lbsoon henr more-of im. 
‘So saying, the landlord of the Sanglier Gourmand 
led Henry de la Mothe forth. into the Rue St, 
Antoine, and thence through the several turnings 
and wiadings by whieh the Norman had carried 
Pauline-to the late lodgings of Monsieur Marte- 
ville. Here Jacques Chatpillear summoned all 
ersons in the house, male and female, lodger and 
Tandlord, to give a full, true, and particular acount 
of all they knew, believed, or suspected concern- 
ing the tall Norman, who usually dwelt there. 
And such was the tone of authority which he used, 
and the frequency of his reference to Henry de 
Ia Mothe, whom he always specified as “this hon- 
orable youth,” that the geod folks instantly trans- 
formed, in their own imaginations, the page of the 
Count de Blenau into little tees than the valet de 
chambre of the prime injnister, and cousequently 
answered all questions with, becoming deference, 
he sur of the information which was Wwos os 
fained amounted to this, thaton the eveneg * 
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jarther effort. to her 

js horse, till the robl half 

managed to descend from the eminence on 
he had) first appeared. 

‘a bien, Callot,” said Monsieur Marteville to 

rmer companion, “how goes it with: the 

HH 

at. badly,” replied Callot :, What with one 

'y or another, we have but half adozen left 

‘ad where is Pierrepont Le Blane ?” demand~ 

¢ Norman : "“Conld. not he keep you togeth- 





h! we haye sent him to the kingdom of 
, answered the robber, twisting his face into a 
horrible grin. « First he quarrelled with one, 
en he quarrelled with another ; and:then, as 
captain, and had the purse, he bethought 
f taking himself off with all the treasure. But 
ught him on the rond ; and so, as I have suid, 
nt the bucanier on an embassy to the king- 
f moles. After that, there were two of us 
r Epernay, by a party of the guard ; and 
ix more went to See what could be gathered 
the road to Perpignan, and one was taken and 
bd at ‘Troyes ; so that there are but. myself and 
thers of the old band left.” 
nd quite enouzh too, ifyou had a bold lead- 
replied the Norman. But where do you 
mes jolis oiseaux?" 
a, no; we do nat perch now," answered the 
ri ‘wa gotoearth. Under the old castle 
re the most beautifal vaults in the world ; 
defy Beelzebub himself to nose us, when we 








idden there.” 
But why not take to the chiiteau itself? Ts it 
decayed ? 


ay,’ replied the other, “for that matter, it is 
Jol & nest as any one would wish to howse in 

is not quite 80 forsaken as folks wink. We 

¢ up there at first; but one night, white a 
ty were out but. three—being wyseX wi 
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CHAPTER XiIT, 


Wherein Do Blen i fds out that tie has ~ made a mists 
fend what follows. = a 








Havixa now easdyornd sgotten friend 
the Sicur Marte n. advance of 
‘the rest of the clr histoi be- 

detailing the 
principal actions pes, ond also 
fo dimplay the cau Fnoble Count 


de Chavigni to st... ane —-.--sonne, a little 
towa in the southern nook of Languedoc, not above 
afew leagues from Perpignan. However, as all 
these circumstances are naturally explained in "the 
history of the Count de Blenau, we may as well fol- 
Jow kim on the uselees pursuit into which he had 
been ied by the precipitancy*of monsieur Henry 
ge La tothe, his page, who would have saved his 

ter a great deal of trouble and distress, aa we all 








know, if le had thought fit tosee the Marquise de 
Beaumont ; but young hounds -will often ery upon a 
wrong scent, and mislead those who should know 
better. 








diate’ cmployment of the statesman, and, was etill 
less delicate in his notions than his master ; and 

he doubted not that Pauline, having been discover- 

ed issuing from the Bastile, had been carried off 
without ccremony, and sent from Paris under the 
sustody of the ci-cevant robber. Atal events, De 
Yenau, as he rode along, composed avery yavaia 
tain oF reasoning upon the abject SOE Se 
2Posing that the Norman would ewoid whe 





i SES. 
enrriage had their in Troy 
setae that ot Moise 

‘De Blenay, glad. of the Jeast intiny 
news seemed so sctnty, now described 
as partieulsly as he could from what b 
of him while speaking to Chavigni in th 
Germain’s, dwelling. upon his gigantic 
and the remarkable cot apon bis cheek 

"' replied the host} 
man; I ew him ride out with a jolie, 
the road to mesnit St. Loup; bit dev 
has there been in Troyes for six yen 
except that of Monsiegneur the governor 

Well, well,” replied Dé Blenau, wit 
sible to lear more, “perhaps they mig! 
acaringe, But ean you tell me where 
while in the city of Troyes 7” 

Even the obtose faculties of the host! 
drilled into knowing nothing Of any ot 
in the town but his 01 ‘Can't tell,” 
“Saw himaand the lady ride out on hers 
devil a enrriage has there been in ‘Tr 

rs OF more, except tit of Aonseigue 








cen remarked, that a cer 
of impatience and hastiness of determi 
one of the prevailing faults of De Blen 
tion and in this case, without waiting 
éxamination, he set out in pursuit of the 
soon as his horses were ready, merely 
there was any castle in the neighborho 
nil which might serve for the coufineme 
prisoners. 

The landlord, to whom the question w 
ed, immediately determined in his own 
De Blennu wasan agent of the governme 
plied, “ None, that fie knew of, but the ¢ 
Bf St Loup, but that onseigheur bad! 
it repaired before he confined avy owe 

was 50 ruinous they would get ovt,to 
‘they <vera placed there in Vs press 













fected roe bat withoat the emer of utterin 
order concerning it. 


Ja the mean while the hair waved, slowly 













servants ing, 
raed into he, wales, sal eating ft Bit 


began dr body: t at 
tovardy te Dake ‘Bed ew i 
serge dress, NP a 


d ig 
in his. straining 
the bak into the stream, 
satane th of the dead pies above they 
beheld the countenance of 

Perhaps the immoderate jor wa y eich Rs 
felt at ‘this sight might be wrowt, 


is 
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h it above the rest of th 
face, protruding from a maes.of beard and haitydin= 
stantly reminding the beholder of’ a badger looking 
out of a hole. he chin, however, bore no pro- 
portion to the nose, and seemed rather to slink 
amoy from it in an oblique direction, apparently 
overawed by its more ambitious ne\ghvour. 

The dress of this delectable perwouage waa 
medley of the French and Flewish costumes: _ 

Wore @ gray vest of silk, with sleeves eta’. 
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tha to be ready ata moment's 
Codbes "Bo eurd sing tat Your mind be pe caps 


for [tell you fairly, the service which. yO under 
ad is one of danger,” ~ 3 

“Monsieur,” repliéd the Italian with strong 
foreign acceat, “1 will be.ready, whe’you call-up- 
‘on me, in shorier’ time ‘than you could draw your 
sword ; end at for my mind being'made up, if. 
were an army drawn out to oppose my progress, I 
would be bound to carty the despateh to the Duke 
of Bouillon, or die in thé attempt... “Fear. not my 
yielding it to any -body ; piutosto morir vol’ io;na 
ithe song hes it,” and he hummed.2 few bars of one 
of his native airs, |“ Dio!’ continued he, re- 
uprising De Blevan, who had tarned away on per 
ceiving that Cing Mars spoke to the Halian on some 
business of a private nature. ‘ Oh Dio! Monsieur 
Je Counte de Bienau, is it really you returned at 
lest? Benedetto quel giorno felice ! Doubtless you 
are aware of the glorious plans of your friend 
Monsieur le Grand.” . 

“Good day, signor,” anewered De- Blenau ; « J 
know of no ofe’s plans but my own, the most glori- 
‘ous of which, within my “pprehension at present, ig 
to get to the palace as soon ns possible. Come, 
Cing Mars, are you at leisure!” and he took a step 
or two in advance, while the master of the hor 
gave the Italian a jing to pat a bridie on his 
tongue, and not to-let ir rau s0 loosely without any 
regard to necessary caution. 

“For Heaven's sake, tike care what you are 
about, Cing Mars!" said De Bleran, when he was 
again joined by his friend. “Of course you are the 
best judge of your own plans ; but auless you have 
amind toruin the do not trust them to such 
‘a babbling idiot as that ; and beware thot, in ntteiapt- 
dng Jo catch a ion, you do mot get tora swt 

“Oh, no feat,” replied the wrand eouyer s war 

follow knows nothing more than Wwe WAIN 
necessary for him to know ; andes for tbe © . 
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little, and affected nothing jand De Blenau 
Durée, there:wadbeygeent, deal tobe told, and 
snau was listening delighted to an account, of 
awe wyasiderate. kindness with which the Countess 
+s “Pauline, when the 
ing _ards them stopped 











live and De Bie Xt more: than five 
minutes, as it se hen the queen and 
Madame De Be. @ the apartment, 
How long they had. been really together is another 
question, for lovers! feelings. are not always the 
truest watches, 
“Welcome, my faithful De Blenau/’ said the 
queen. “We encountered: the grand, ecuyer but 
How, who told ue where. we should. find you, For 
my own part, Es must inal justice forgive 
your paying your devoirs Jere before you came to 
¥isit even-me. However, ere there be any one 
near to overhear, I must thank you for all you haye 
done for mayand for all you have suffered on my 
account. Nor:must I forget my little heroine here, 
who went through all sorts of peril and danger in 
conyeying my meseage to you in the Bastille.” 
“Your majesty was very good in sending wesuch 
an. angel of comfort,” replied De Blenau. And 
gertainly, bad it not been for the comm: ie 
brought ine, I believe that his most Christian-like 
eminence of Richelieu would-haye doomed me to 
the torture for my obstinacy.’ 
“ Put itin other words; De Blenau,” said Anne of 
Austria. “ You meaw that you would have endur- 
ed the torture sooner than betray your queen. But 
truly, Pauline must have a stout heartto hove eared, 
through such an undertaking ; and \ this ‘hat Yor 
fidelity and attachment which you Wve WO Dews 
40 me, offers a fair promise for yout eersoe' 























general difficulty of locomotion in thos 
y the failing health of the king. Jt was 
ag in the present time, when monarchs an 
travel with cqual facility all over the glol 
a king gets into his travelling chaise with 
to do than a private man, and is carried al 
a level road without let or hinderance jol 
ling, to whatsoever place his fancy ma 
him. The journey of a sovereign was th 
midable an undertaking as the passage of 
desert to a modern traveller, and require 
much provision and circumspection. 

One great object of Richelicu’s policy 
to diminish the feudal influence of the no 
by forcing them to reside with the court, 
through their constant communication ° 
vassals. Jn purauit of this, he had drawnt 
part of the nobles to Paris; and now th 
sence and declining favor with the king 
the charm which scemed to hold them in 
tal, they congregated at St. Germain’s Ii! 
of bees. that, having lost their hive, flew 
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pens and in the opinion of af) afew we, 

ely to terminate both hia 7 and | 
tence, even if the eager hand of hfe ener 
‘not hurry him’ onward to more rapid dest 
But the fiery spirit of Cing Mars brooked o 
the Inzy course of natutal decay was too | 
his impatience ; und though De ‘Thou, who 
pinied his friend to Narbonne, reiterstei 
ears the maxims of caution and’ wisdom, 
other hand Fontrailles, fearful lest he sho 
the merit and consequent influence he sbi 
quire by the removal of Riéheliew, never ci 
Urge the favorite to hurry on the compli 
their design, 

Tn the meantime, every thing seemed ft 
to the conspirators 5 and Cing Mare felt 
that the secret inclination of Louis would 
all his views ; but nevertheless, he wished # 
more public and determinate expression 
king’s opinion, re he asked his consen! 
measures, which bad been concerted. Al 
trrival of the court at Narbonue, howev 
monarch's conduct in respect to Richelien 

. of so decisive a character, that no further 
peared necessary. Within a few miles 
place whiere the cardinal lay ill, the king 
entirely to have forgotten that steha mau 
‘or only to remember him with hatred. Hi 
if it was ever mentioned, instantly called ii 

is’s countenance an expression of uneasin 
disapprobation ; and by no chance was tl 
ever heard to pronounce it himself By 

Circumstances, Cinq Mars was determined 
miunicate to Louis, as soonns possible, the © 
which had been formed for freeing the 
from the yoke of Richelicu, He suffered, hy 
several days to elapse in waiting {or v & 
Spportunity, and at length, ws elven wagyet 

ing impatient of celay, took eta 

4uspicious moment that could have Wes 
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mind and vigarous tutents of. enloteAd 
Sick tered ete 
elf such w: jority te) ‘W enbble, 
him to commend “rather thax cont the high- 
‘The naturil effect of" these conflicting interests 
was a fecling of jealous suspicion in the mind of 
cach, which in Mazarin oly appeated "by the. cde 
he took to strengthen hiis influence wherever ivwas 
most oppcisite to that of Chavigni ; while at uke 
seme time, he showed his Let deci eae 4 out- 
ward respect and deference almost amounting to 
servility. But on the other part, Chavigs ines 
it 











dinposition made his dislike more apparent, houg] 
he tock no menus of injuring his rival, 

‘As they approached exch other, ‘the em 
made a cign to the page who attended him to reshain 
behind, and folding the tain af his robe over ia 
arm, he advanced .quickly to Chavigni, embrac 
him’ with th to rable of pemchment 
«My excelled’: 2 exelaimed, “7 have 
sought you evety whbtd’® lot ave beg you to Ay in- 
stantly to Tarascodi, or ail or hopes te ruined” 

i truth,” replied Chavignt, not allowing Maza- 
riit to explain the motives of his request ; “ your 
eminenes reqbires what I can hardly comply with 
as I have but now got business on my hands whic 
needs some time to manage. But may I crave the 
object which would be gained by my going to Ta- 
ragcon? I should think that he who could stay 
twa hostile armies on the point of battle, was fully 
sufficient to any stroke of policy.” 

‘There was a sarcastic smile on the lip of Charig. 
ni,as he alluded to the peace which Mazarin had 
Procured at Gasal, at the moment when the French 
and Spanish arinies were about to engage : but the 
cardigan) would see enly the compliment. “ You 

are too kind,” replied he ; “but in thie \uetance, 
you only can succeed ; you ouly, 1 feel 
and thét not without the exertion of OS your 
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thinks ef danger when hie all is at’ aes 
eminence has a great regard: for Semen 
know—for mine-more especially. 
on it, I shall come home.safe mere tae 
go alone to-n night: Now, sir,” he continued to. 
eroom, who led forth a strong black huater for his 
service, “ gist up the saddle a little tighter: Gar, 
buckle that Grose from his poitral 5 Tg neither gor 
ing on a pilgrimage. nor a procession.” 
And now, twice round-the horse to see. 
that al the “caper were in right order, be. 
the henters dank and dashing ie sowels inte, 


with a Aone as he by Mazarin: whe 
bated back a step, as the horse’s feet, in the rapidi- 
ty of its course, struck fire with the stones of the 
pavement. 


“CHAPTER XIV. 
Which shows how a king made reparation, and what came of it. 


WHILE, as we have seen, Chavigni galloped off 
towards Tarascon, forgetting in the agitation pro- 
duced by the tidings of Mazarin, to those 
measures which he Fad proposed in regard to Villa 
Grande, Cing Mars returned directly towards the 
palace, or rather the house which been convert- 
ed into a palace for the king’s use. It-was one of 
those old buildings which at that time were com- 
mon in France, and which even now are often to 
be met with in cities where the remains of ancient 

splendor, left alone to the leas deatractive power K 
time, have not been demolished by the id Eee : 
turbulent times, or the still mote WtweRt 

















+ 
do you ‘wish to oubaiigie in hin place” dean 
Louis ; “nome one must be minister.” 

“True, my lieze ) but, are there not thoui 
well fitted fir the post.” said Cing Mare—* P 
cians as deep, but more humane. than Richel| 
Men who can govern, and yet.not tyrannize ? 
uudertako to find such a one for yaur majesty, 

et remain myself fully sutislied with being 
fomble friend of my royal master, and the 
well-wisher of my native country. Bat let m 
der, in, your, name, the Duke of: Bouillon toa 
into France’; and then, provided with sufficien 
ces to disarm this usurping minister, and ove 
rebellion, your own royal wilt shall be your 
aces present,” said Fontrailles, “the king's 
for his people operates in two opposing direc’ 
making him anxious to relieve them from the 
den under which they groan. yet fearful of thre 
a portion of them into rebellion. But by the 
ence of the duke’s army, the minister might. t 
moved without endangering the tranquillity. 


” said Lonis ; “true. Monsiour de 
you say right? and placing his hand 
the king thought for a moment, strug 
inwardly to exert the powers of his mind, and 
sufficient resolution to deliver himself froi 
thraldoi in which he had so long been held. 
dangers, and doubts, and difficulties swam 
his mental vision,like mates dancing in the sur 
and never destined in life to overcome his lar 
couraged inactiviry, he strove 6 cask Uae 
bility trom himself,“ Well, welt}, exchors 
“Cing Mars, you shall decide ts VS 
conduct of it all to you. Bat vewste % 
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ts ePpore pee bot that the eardianl we 
fn hi office he had riever atigpected fi 
nt, and hereto the tidings brought by N 
¢ upon him like a thunder rok, takin 
all faculty of thouglit, but on that ‘one 
was well aware tog, that it wns'na ensy 
In Richelien from his purposes-and as he 
mind was solely occupied by a thousand 
8 and. ill-digested plans, fur preventing #1 
n of What the cardinal de 
aylight set in the west, and nigitt fell 
the earth without exciting wthought in | 
of Chavigni; for the irritation of his 
i way all sensation Body fat ue a 
ention ta external objects, till at Te: 
jing pace of his horse showelt fm vat 
lst must have rest ; and accordingly he a 
hoft space at a little.village, a few te 
seein, in Grde? tp sedrest his haeeh. Bl 
re the agitation of his mind prevented hin 
king any repose himself, and he continue 
up-and down before the little auber; 
he that he wis thus compelled to remai 
t was considerably past midnight when C 
ived at the resideace of the minister, Or 
the court-yard, all was in darkness, 
ere, in one gpot, a light was seen burning 
imber of the invalid, and throwing dark 
b window the bent shadow of sleeping 
nt. ‘The Statesman'fastened his horse to ou 
Jn hooks in the co:r--yard, ahd advanced, 
to make himself heard by some one witl 
found the grooms, grown ne 
H's sickness, had eft th 
fehing it with his hand, it r 
ike his fate,” thought Chavigni ; * while 
land sleeping, the gate is left pen, aud a 
y enter,” 
issiz onward through the Wail, he ov 
ind staircase, Vighted by 8 \owy 








oe 
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its of yeur eminence, as to muke you eitertnia ther’ 
thvaglt of casting from you all ‘dose bigh 

which you have 20 enjoyed, 

France, ina moment of her wo 
governed by the ands of the weak and the designe 


fag.’ 
“It ie not illoees, Chevigni,”- replied 
with « melanchol thats da nd Pas 
from: mag 

Pessed from: magi 












out a ‘t—to east away the swerd he has so 
long wielded, and to give himself bouud into the 
hands of Ts miohets ot 
Mark sas, Chanignt ~oabd | 
himself upon his elbow, ““Losieie now within.: 
stance of a few leagues. He knows tat {am i 
—perhay ‘am dying; and yet, by no sign of 
colmuion courteey ‘does he show that he remetibers 
me. Bat dist was not the beginning. 1 saw thet, 
my wer was gone, when he dared, in the face of * 
all che council, to annul the sentence | passed om 
that int, stiff-necked Count De Blenau, who 
had the hardihood to defy the utmost extent of my 
power.” And the minister's eyes flashe! with the 
memory of bis anger. - 
“ Had eminence followed advice,” re- 
ni, “that business never have 
._ There is that sort of gallant magnanim. 
ity about Claude de Blenau which carri~s ail before. 
it; and 1 felt assured that neither (ext nor interest 
would ever induce him to disclose avy Shing treaty 
ed to his honor. Depend upon i, wortergnenr, 
that it is bettor not to meddle wivyach Ben, woe 
we can avoid it.” 












Orleans, and witty Marsillac, and cool, mora 
De Thou, who has so often dared to pry into « 
tions and condemn them ; then there is, abot 
aly Fontrailles, and Cioq Mars, whom I-—” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Chavigni,as the cardinal’s * 
recalled to his mind the conversation between 
Mars and Fontrailles—“ I had forgot—like an 
I bad forgot!” and he struck hig clenched han 
lently against his brow, as if he sought to 
his own folly. ‘ But it is not yet too late,” 
ed, ‘‘it is not yet too late.” 

‘* Vorgot what, Ohavigni 7?’ demanded the | 
nal, seeing with astonishinent the emotion 
was called up in bis friend by the remembran 
eo great an oversight. “Forgot what? Toc 
for what? What is it moves you so deeply ?” 

‘ Pandon me, your eminence,’*replied Cha 
“ ] have not time to explain; only I have to ag 
favers. The first is, that you will let me ts 
stout horse from your stables; mine will go n 
ther. The next,” he added, in a tone of gi 
composure, but still one of earnest entreatv— 


























CHAPTER XVL 


se writen expres to prove hi tere aun « itp 
i eerie Dp and tbe Kipy ad 


|< the small,chapel of St. Catherine, othery 
fed the queen’ chapel, attached vo the: 
hof St, Germain de Laye, wo ween, 


ov of Béxavais, proceeded wits Sore 
ae (OF aprevety cOmam DIRE et] 
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arrangements having beon made as privately as 
sible, Pauline, as we bare eaid, followed hed mother’ 
snd the queen into the. chapel, of St. Catherine, 
But as she did so, there was a sort of despendency 
fell upon her that she could not account for. Aw 
she leaned upon De Blenau, she felt that she was 
most happy in being united to him. She was agitat- 
ed, it was true, but still it was natural that cbe 
should be 60, she thought. All her duties, all her 
ideas, were, by one single word, about to suffer an, 
entire change, yet that did not take from hor bap- 
piness, But still thero was an undefined fear, a 
sort of melancholy presentiment, which weighed 
upon her spirits, she knew not why. She asked 
herself, was De Blenau less kind? Oh, no! And 
as the thought passed through her mind, she raised 
her cyes fora moment from the ground, oa which 
they had been bent, and turned them on ‘her lover. 
fn ‘so doing, they ‘met the full, soft, affectionate 
gaze, with which De Blenau was at that moment re 
garding her, and adeop blush rose in her eheek, bul 
Soon faded away, and left her agein palo ‘and 
thoughtful. She had not, however, much ti 
analyze her foalings ; for, by this time, the 
had reached the altar, and waited their approach. 
Potier, Bishop of Beauvais, had little of that gen- 
tleness of disposition, or suavity of manner, calcu- 
lated to reassure Pauline. He had undertaken the 
office which he came there to fulfil, merely at the 
desire of the queen, and that not without making 
considerable opposition. But, though Patier was ob- 
stinate, Aune of Austria was still more 0. She had 
resolved that the ceremony 
and that he should perfors 
point ; but yet he made his dislike to the task ver 
Apparent, and regarded the innocent Pauline wit! 
no friendly looks 
“Come, mademoisclie,” sad he, as Pauline 
seemed to linger for a moment,“ you wd Non: 
sicur fe Compte will have enough of each others 
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statesman, “ thig ia not the road to Italy. Wi 
‘brings you here?” aud he turned towards Vill 
Granda, ‘But whilg the atntesinan's eyes were 
upon the paper, the wily Italian had begna tac 
towards the wood ; Chavigns, however, _percelyk 
is design, caught one of the piatcla {Foun the: 
e's aaddle-bow, and pointing st towards. tHe 
tive, soon brought him back again. 8 
ese, nha ths packet wea telanded fog lay? 
ce, when et wen ip aly 
SW hy. monseigueurwhyewhy-—to tell. the 






















br 
ete ‘opened the treaty, and turned to the 
of names by which it was'signed. In the mein 
while, Villn Grande kept hiseyes fixed upon hirg, 
watching for a favorable moment to escape, if the 
stateeman’s attention should be sufficiently engaged 
AGN here have them & 1 proce 
“ Ah! here { have them fairly written,” 
ed Chavigni, speaking to himeelt. « Philip the a 
Catholic ~Olivarez '—then follow Gaston of Or- 
Jeans ; Cing Mars, grand ecuyer; Fontrailles ;—and 
8 space—for Bouillon of course. Now let us see 
the letter to the noble duke,” end We opeved tee 
one which he found in the same packet wir * 
Bat as he read, his eye Syed SR 
upon the paper, and the calar 
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wonld tear him from her; and tearafter tear 
silently down her cheeks. ‘The heart of De Ble 
nav algo was too fall for words, so that silence hi 
upon the whole party, . 

‘At the door which ‘commanicated swith the: pal- 
ace, stood the cardinal’s officer, with too or three 
of his men3 and as she uched, the queen de- 
fired hima follow her tole. ealoon,. ‘The officer 
bowed low, and replied, that he would obey her 
commands ; but immediately advancing 10 De 
nau, he laid his hand upon the count’s “ 
the king’s name, Monsieur le Comte do asa,” 
said he, “I arrest you for high treason. Behold 
my warrant,” 

‘Pauline recoiled with a look of fear ; and De Ble- 








‘Tho man passed on, but not before he hadmade 
acign to tie soldiers who were with him, who sut- 
ered the count and Pauline to pass, and then clos 
ing in, followed at a few paces distance. 

‘On reaching the saloon, the queen took her seat 5 
and beckoning to Pauline, who, faint and terrifiea, 
was hardly able to support herself, she made hey 
Sit down on the footstool at her feet. “Now, Sir 
Officer,” said Anne of Austria,“ what news bring 
tig Narbonne? How fares his majesty the 


say it Plonse ou, smadame,” he replied, “1 

come not far : 

hae from Taratco, where the King Ned just Stived. 
wi % 

“Phe Hog at Teruscon ?” exclaimed Anne of 
Aas, “Ta the name of Heaven, what does he 
at Tarascon? 

“That is beyond my knowledge? wayend 
officer. “AIL can tal yout See 
Jast week there haa been stungs SYK 
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ered’ het eyes, and, wishing'to Spare 
pain of such a parting, be bowed © profuund) 
the queen, and moved in silence to the door. 
queen and) Madame de Beaumont-eaw his 
‘ton, and remained silent ; but as he renchéd 


is arms, und w 
‘But Madame de Be: 


CHAPTER XIE 


hows theta man wbo hes climbed « tadeataia 


‘Which may 
ata Pebble; of the coarequences jof coe over 


We must once more go back to Natooune a, 
order to explain the events wuich Y98 sess 
Place, since the day on whieh C! 
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liar smile. Cit 
ogain began reaing his book, Tee at ‘over wi 
yous power ign," 
master of ikeettre ieee 
San of the ese i hi then T ah come ‘to 
turb your téte- swith ie majesty.” 
Mare Cleofea and his fair 


aid dawesnded ind abe in the, city walls ; 
but before they reached the gate, th the alarm was 
fiven, and by the, time they had. mounted their 

Porset, lt the, gasviaon tena armed for their purenit. 


apt close 








arme, he 


the deeper: 
valley veld melt this was prea at fe mee chin ‘ig 
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os 
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more unpleasant than for myself, for there are some 
fo whom | wish well, that have in this merited their 
death: therefore, sire, if you find it too painful to 
hear, in the name of Heaven, let it rest in silence, 
{will high me home and burn the papers I have 
brought here ; and satisfied with having done my 
duty, only hold myself ready, when the misfortune 

which mast follow, do arrive, to serve your majesty 
with my hand and heart.” And bowing profoundly, 








Civavigni took a step back, as if about to quit 
presence. 

“Hold, Monsieur de Chavigni, eaid the king, 
“you have done your daty, we do ‘not doubt. But 
unpleasant tidings, sir, are not to be received pleas- 
antly, Were it ourself alone that they aimed at, 

;erliaps we might leave treason to ovorreach itself; 








using a term whic v 
king by the astrologers of the day from his having 
been born under the sign Libra, « Lovis the Just 
will not act otherwise than justly, and iff prove not 
to your majesty’s satisfaction that a most dangerous 
conspiracy is on foot, let your royal indignation fall 
upon me! 

“1 know not what you call a conspiracy, sir,” an- 
awered Louis, his wind reverting to the plans of 
Ging Mars, to which, as we have seen, he had given 
his own sanction only a few‘nights before, and for 
the discovery of which he feltas much alarm as if 
Richelieu possessed the power of punishing him 
also. a 

“The conspiracy 1 speak of, sire,” rejoined tho 

statesman, * is formed not only Lo BWigE Your maj 
ety to change your ministers 
“T can conceive no plan for obi 
2y ininisters,” interrupted the WG 
Ve mistaken, Monsieur dc Chones 
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‘the stream of time like a boat on the w 
by th: 





hold its course through storms, and to set 
darkness than that which gave it birth. 
continued jey loses its first zest, and uni 
sorrow its first poignancy ; habit roba ev 
of its acutencss; and care that ie long 
brings along with it the power of longer: 
It is the sudden transition from joy to « 
is the some of human suffering, img 1 
ness of regret for past enjoyment to all 
of present distress, 

Tt was-thus with Claude de Blenau. A 
es had been nearly fulfilled ; hope had al 
into certainty ; Panline was-almost his o 
‘he was sna‘ched from the bosom of joy 
ty tonew acenes of mii ‘and danger. 
Inst hours came back te bis memory ji 
those bright visions that sometimes visit 
ber, with every part so truly told,so faithf 
that they become too like reality, and t 
our hearts are full of scenes that we have 
pleasures that we have lost, the pageant 
we find it but a dream. 

‘When once he had torn himself from F 
obje round him ealled forth little of D 
attention ; and the carriage in which be 
rolled on for many leagues before he had 
ly recoverei! his tranquility even to think 
nor points of his vituation. ‘The moon, 
their departure shone bright and clear on 
masses of the forest, had by this time eu 
the horizon; the darkness which had fol 
decline had ‘also paseed away ; the gray 
dawn had warmed into the baght blual 

early morning, and the new-twen wane 
Avera dewy world, that awoke aes 
ing, as if for joy ak We OW 
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soci though the good folks at inns and else- 
fer’ fband the ‘appearance of a prisoner, escorted 

‘abody of the cardinal’s guard, to act a a great 
check upon their natural loquacity ; yet, as the offi- 
cer was somewhat of a bon vicant, and rather at- 
tached to hia bottle, the awe inspired by his fune- 
tions was not a0 strong as to prevent the news of 
the grand ecuyer’s misfortune from reaching the 
ears of De Blenau, who easily concluded that, from 
their well-known intimacy, suspicion had fallen up- 
on himeelf. 

‘The prisoner and his conductors at length began 
to approach that part of the country where the re- 
established minister held his court, to which all his 
‘own retainers and friends were now flocking,togeth- 
er with many others, who, led by hope or impelled 
by fear, hastened to offer their servile adulation to 
sa man Chey in general deterteg, | The roada were 

wus thronged with people, and many a gay cavale 
bade passed by the Carnage in which De Blcnau wes 
berne along, the horsemen looking for a moment in- 
to the vehicle out of curiosity, but quickly turnin, 
away their eyes again, lest they should be obliged 
to acknowledge some acquainiance witha person 
who had fallen under the cardinal’s displeasure. 

It was night when they arrived at Montolicu, and 
De Blenau ssked his conductor if he intended to 
stop there till morning, 

“No, Monsieur le Comte,” replied the office 
“we must proceed as speedily as possible to Mire 
poix, where I expect orders for my farther conduct,” 

“Phen you go to Tarascon, in the Pyrenees,” said 
De Blenai. I thought his eminence was at the 
city of that name by the banks of the Rhone, op- 
posite Beaucaire.” . 

“He was there some time ago,” replied the offi- 
cer; “but he has since gone to the mountain 
where, doctors way, there ste, waters which have 

at virtues in sickness Like Wa, For my yar, 

Sivaye thought the springs here very WAS, SOAS. 
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with oneof the troopers, and, by bis quick articula- 
tion and busy gestares, seemod engaged in’ makiny 
remonstrances, without any great effect. 

* What does he say ?” exclaimed the officer, who 
caucht a few words of their conversation as he got 
out of the carriage. “‘ That we cannot stop Lere the 
night? Give hin a cuff of the head, Joly, to teach 
him better mauners to the cardinal’s gu.rd. B 
heavens! he shall find me horses to-night,or he shall 
lodge me till to-morrow !”’ 

«Stay, if you will, Sir Officer,” rejoined the mil- 
ler, rising his voice—“but J ‘ell you that you ought 
not to stay; and asfor Ihving a finger on me—you 
know I serve the cardinal as well as you, and you 
dare not!” 

“Dare not” cried the officcr, who was by this 
time mounting the stairs, catching the miller by the 
coilar, and sinking hima slight blow—‘ You area 
refractory rascal, sir! Open the door of your house, 
or I will throw you over the staircase. Come, Mon- 
sieur de Blenau, follow me.” 

The miller offered no resistance, but threw wide 
the door, and let the officer pass in. De Bienau 
came next. having taken little notice of the alterca- 
tion; but as he went by the miller, who held the 
door open, he heard him mutter to himself in an 
under vuice, “ He shaJl pay for it with his blood,” 
ina deep bitter tone of determined hatred .tha: made 
the count turn round, expecting to see the feroc:ous 
countenance cf an assassin. Nothing, however, 
could be more différent from the appearance of the 
speaker, who was a smooth, pale-faced man, whose 
look expressed Jittle besides peaceful tranquility 
and patient resignation. 

The room into which they entered was a large un- 
couth chamber, filled with various articles of house- 
hold furniture, the unasual assemblage of which 
showed that it was used for most of the different 

purposes of life. There was bed in one comer, 
with a large screen, or paravent, half drawn. vetore 
!t. Beside the fire hung « row of Copper waucepar 
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turned to give what succour he could to the per- 

n whose faint voice he had heard. 

On re-entering the chamber with the stronger 
ght which he now brought, his eyes fell upon the 
rawn curtains of an alcove bed at the farther | ex- 
remity ; and approaching quic 1e pu em 
rack, ‘hading Ahe candle Te well as he could, to 

prevent its glare from offending the eyes of the sick 
person. . 

But his precaution was in vain. Light and dark- 
ness had beconie the same to the pale inanimate 
form before him. De Blenavu saw that, during the 
moment of his abaence, being had passed away ; 
and holding the light nearer to the bed, he thought 
he could trace, in the disfigured countenance that 
lay in ashy paleness upon the pillow, the features 
of the grand ecuyer’s Italian lute-player, Villa 
Grande. 

He was engaged in examining them more atten: 
tively, when some one silently laid their hand upon 
his arm, and turning quickly round, he beheld Cha- 
vigni, while the countenance of the miller appeared 
in the doorway, very little less pale than thit of the 
dead man. De Blenau’s first impulse was to point 
to the dead man, while his eyes rested on the 
c: untenance of Chavigni, in which aslight degree of 
agitation showed itself fora moment, and then dis- 
appeared. 

“So !"’ said the statesman, regarding the lifeless 
body of Villa Grande, “he is dead, poor wretch !— 
Gone on that uncertain journey which lies before 
us all, like a land covered with a thick mist, whose 
paths,or whose termination, none of us can discov- 
er. But, to matters of life and moment,” he con- 
tinued. “What do you here, Monsieur de Bie- 
nau 7” ; 

‘1 should suppose, sir, that you are better ac- 
quainted with the object of my journey than I am 
myself,” replicd the count. “You must be wed 
aware that it was undertaken against my Wi? | 
“You have mistaken me, sit,” said Chang 








ry _ IOBELIEV. 
ww," he — turning to the miller, “let me 
MH you, Master Godefroy, that you are highly cul- 
able ‘yourselT, for jew a state prisoner wholly 
vithout guard when you saw the in whose 
mstody he was, in papa as this, ‘Make no 
excuses, air—it shall be rem 
‘Chavigni now approached the drunken man, ond 
tried to rouse him; but finding,it in. vain, he called 
in the sergeant, snd writing afew words for his 
‘warranty, ordered -him-t0. 0 conduct tthe officer, next 
morning, to Tarascon under arres! - 
“ Monsicurde Blenau,” be soo used, turning to 
‘the “you will. do me the favor of accom a: 
wine me to Montolieu, The horses attach 
my carriage are fresher than dhyate pick ‘are 








oT ‘The p romptitude wit vith ‘which | Chavigni’e. orders 
wore given, 
gonclanion. A fam mga migie sufficed tuiiced bim fiame 


. em 
a which sh. 1 ae De Palen rr 
epee iad es ‘and ee i Bee ‘clear rapid 


. directions to the miller concerning tbe body of Vil- 
Ia Grande, the statesman wos ready to accompany 
De Blonau before he hed been a quarter of an 
hour in the house. 

‘At Montolieu, De Blenau was pe mitted to rest a 
day, and was tan sent forward under fresh ‘e- 
cort to on prisoner.was 
idly” 00 hin journey, travelling, "he whole of the 
fiat night, ai at jst oaly stopping for p few hours 
to give him some repase a a Til about. eight , 
leagues from tie rk shih bo us procanding. 

sgenedy the 


bey Spain began the 
frome cy: a abe y the banks of 
- the hone, gradually Sptroached the ancient teen 


The first pause they made wes a compelled one, 
‘apon the wooden bridge, situnted on the Tver Yor 
below tho town. This cotrance had been choeen 
f0 avoid the more popatous suburbs 5 Wat the com 
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ant spirit of the master of the horse, which onee 
aught him toscoff at the very idea of adversity as 
at ‘a bugbear of the imagination, was now quelled 
and lost, and with a bending head, and eyes cast 
down, he sat perfectly motionless, like a lifeless but 
elegant statue. De Thou, on the contrary, calmly 
surveyed the passing scene. He seemed to have 
forgot that he was there asa prisoner, borne, a 
part of that barbarous triumph which his enemy was 
enjoying ; and, even when his glance met that of 
the cardinal, his countenance remained undisturb- 
ed by any emotion of anger, or any expression of 
reproach. 

have saidfthat Richelieu wculd sometimes turn 
his look towards the boat in which his captives 
were borne along ; and still when he did so, a mo- 
mentary gleam would lighten in his eyes, and he 
would hastily glance them round the muititude that 
lined the shores and the bridge. But there was no 
sound of gratulation met his ear, no acclamation for 
his regained ascendancy. The busy whisper of 
curiosity would stir among the people, or perhaps 
the murmur of compassion, as they gazed upon the 
victims aboat to be sacrificed to his vengeance. 
But there was no love {o express ; and fear chang- 
ed their curses into the bitterness of silence. 

Such was the scene in the midst of which De 
Blenau found himself, when the carriage stopped. 
He had just time to become aware of all its most 
painful circumstances, when the guards again open- 
ed a way through the people, and the vehicle pass- 
ed on. The high round tower of Pierre-en-Sgize, 
raising its dark mass above the rest of the prison, 
was the next thing that mct his view, and he doubt- 
ed no‘ that the place of his imprisonment was be- 
fore him ; but the carriage rolled on into the great 
Place Terreaux, where it suddenly drew up. 

“Then I am not to be taken to Pierre-en-Scize 1” 
said De Blenau to the officer who had accomypant- 

ed him from Montolieu. ; 
“No, Monsieur le Comte,” replied be, “ Prer 





poossio! 5 
necessary? ape aa 
sapidly * jts awial and ENN e 
part of ity nowetet> serve 
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that Iean plead his mojesty’s free permission and 
pardon.” 

“ All this is very good, Monsieur le Comte,” said 
Lafemas, his brows darkening; “but must tell 
you that it will not serve the purpose you propose. 

came here to you as a friend—’ 

‘‘ And as a friend,” interrupted De Blenau, ‘‘ you 
brought with you that gentleman in black to take 
down my words, in case I should be at a loss to re- 
member what { had said.” 

“| must once more tell you, sir,’’ said the judge, 
“‘ that this will not answer your purpose, for a full 
confession has been made by Monsieur de Cing 
Mars since his condemnation.” 

‘Since his condemnation!” exclaimed De Ble- 
nau. “Good God! is it possible that he is con- 
demned ?””? 

Lafemas was little capable of understanding any 
of those finer feelings which brighten the dull void 
of human existence. He read from the black page 
of his own mind, and fancied that every other was 
written inthe same dark character. All that he 
saw in the exclamation of De Blenau was fear for 
himself, not feeling for his friend; and he replied, 
‘“‘'Yes, Monsieur le Compte, he is condemned to 
lose his head for the crimes of which he has bcen 
guilty : the question also formed part of his sen- 
tence, but this he has aveided by making a full con- 
fession, in which, ag you may easily suppose, your 
name is very fully comprised.” 

«, ‘‘ You may as well cease, sir,” replied the count. 

"t may indeed be true that my unhappy friend is 
conve and has confessed his guilt ; but no language 
for the Luse will ever persuade me that, knowing 
aued towaince, as he well does, he would say an 
in its nature ‘tid implicate me.—I will farther an- 
cocasion in theg that can possibly be asked of me 
necessary, especis. As to myself, I have nothing 

rapidly to its awfu. perfectly guiltless towards the 
part of it, however. rs, I can give no information, 





Ed 


Denied all privileges, usually conceded to 
onerg, unacquainted with the precise charges 
brought against him, refused all legal assistance, 
and debarred ‘the use of pen and ink, De Blenaa” 
clearly saw that Richelieu had resolved on bis des 
struction, and merely granted him the form of as 
trial to gloss over his tyranny in the eyes of 
people ; nevertheless, he prepared: to defend “hi | 
sel ‘as possible, and-at all events to estsbli 
his innocence; for the honor of namey 
though it mightnot even tend to ym the 
Jui ot we i rma a this 

c exam ‘conduct since 

Gir ene ot ne eet Srey 
every circumstance, that he might be enabled tov 
prove the nature of all his ocenpatione so correctly, 
that the impossibility of his joiniag inany:eonspira- 
cy would be made evident. He found; however, 
that to do this effectually, some aid besides that of 
mere memory would be necessary, and possessing: 
‘no other means of committing his thoughts to wri- | ~ 
ting, he had recourse ta the expedient of pointing 
some pieces of wood, which he procured from the. 
jailer, and then by cherring them. in the , be * 
was énabled'to make notes spon some torn linen, 


reparat to his tinl: Being cooupied the 
retter part of the ‘his agua] time of rest wae: 


froui day break to mii ‘butese night, s few di 
fevious to the thne nh} ‘for his. jhe —— 

















ive various lights, and 
ifferent di ; bat peal not in what 
they were ‘omp ftting the casement, he 
ious dperation of 


retarned to -the ~¢ 

writing bts wotes, in the manner we have 
ied, hibit taking oS chon, ak wae TOS 
a which remehuoh eanredeas Ss 


40 « profound sleep, which 
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lar ofdérs that their mecting should be mentioned 
tono man. . u 
"The next witness brought forward was the mes- 
“senger who carried to De Blenau the king’s per- 
‘mission to return to court, and who proved thut, 
instead of finding the count at Moulin, to which, 
according’ to the king’s command, |he ' was bound 
to confine himself, he had been conducted by” the 





<count’s to Troyes in Champagne, where |he 
found Monsieurde Blenau himself ready to set off 
for some other place. ‘This witness alto added, 


that he had learned’ in the town. of ‘Troyes, that 
Monsieur de Blenav ‘been absent one whole 
day, during which time he had visited the old castle 
of Mesnil St, Loup, and that at his return he did 
not go,to the same” hotel from which he had pro- 
ceeded in the morning. 


in--his own defence ; and though well 
assured that om hiy'judges he could make no im- 
pression, De Blérau’ resolved not to allow the ac- 
cusation to remain unrepelled, and replied at some 
Jength to what had been urged against him. He 
showed the impossibility of preparing any defence, 
when the natare of the charge had never reached 
hie ears till that day. He pointed out that, though 
‘he had known and loved the unhappy Cinq Mars, 
their friendship was no proof that he was at all ac- 
wainted with the conspiracy for which the other 
ad suffered; and that though he had met the 
Duke of Orleans, and received a letter from hi 
‘that was not qpfficient to show him concerned in 
any plot ageinkt the siatc. He acknowledged that 
he had left the Bourbonnol withotit’ the king's 
permission ; but le stated the powerful motives 
which had induced-him todo so, and gave a correct 
account, from4he notes Ne Wad yrepared, of exery 
moment of his time since lhe Wad ween Weert 
from the Bastille. He further declared BA 
rence: he proved that he had been soeat 
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us, {thas farther been proved, that the prisoner, 
after having been relegws in Beurbon,, quilted the 
place to which he was bound to confine himself, 
and went, upou what he cannot bat own himseli' to 
be awild romantic chase, into Chsinpague. ‘This 
art of his story is a very strange one, according 10 

Fis own showing 3 tut when we come to compare it 
with the confession of the traitor Cing Mars, the 
matter becomes more clear. It was in the old 
Castle of St. Loup, near the city of "Troyes, en 
mn, that the principal meeting of the 

conspirators was hold ; and it was to this very Cas- 
Uo of St. Loup that the prisoner directed his couree 
from Moulins. Evidently for the purpove et con- 
cealment also, the prisoner, on his return to'Tro\o8, 
instead of directing his course to the inn where ke 
had formerly slighted, proceeded to another, at 
which, unfortunately for himself, he was overtaken 
by the king’s messenger. { think it is urnoceseary 
to say moreé upon these points. Yo my. mind they 
are convincing. It is true, indeed, Monsicur de 
































{min in his eenves can 
he was criminally aware of ite ¢xistence 7 
This, then, is his crime : aud L pronvunce the con- 
cealmont of treason to be ax great acrime as trens- 
on itself, But if there were wanting a case in 
point to prove that the law considers it as such, 1 
would cite the condemnation of De ‘hou, who, but 
two days azo, suffered with the traitor, Cinq Mars. 
Let us now, my brethren, he added, retire to conaid- 
er of our sentence; fer Thave only spoken thus 
much, not to bins your opinion, but simply that the 
risoner himself, before he leaves the court, may ’ 
now, at least, my sentiments,” 
The jadges now withdrew to tke cabinet app: int- 
ed for their deliberations awd De Brews war remax - 
ed from the court to a. smal ayarsmenteard Wy. AS. 
had not beenhere amomentwbven We yeEs Weegee 
La Mothe burst into the room. * My deat, Seer, 


























CHAPTER XX. 


Which, ifthe Reader on get thcough at, will bring bit 
2 ‘the Kend of the History. 


ALL delay in the execution of a senterice wh 
there exists no hope of mercy, is but needless « 
elty ; yet De Blenau was suffered to linger fi 
téen’ weary nights and days betwoen the day of 
condemnation and that appointed for his dedth. 

hed, however, |. We are told, 
ise who have had the best opportunities of ju 
ing, that the last night of a condemned prison 
eulstence is generally passed in slomber. It wa 
with De Blenau. Hope and fear were equ 
things gone by to him. ‘Tho: bitter sentence 
death had rong in-his ear. He had traced the 
lines of affection to her he loved. He had paid 
last duties of religion : and fatigued with the str 
excitement which his mind had undergone, he th: 
himself'on his couch, ond fell into that profo 
sleep which only despair can give, and which 
proaches near to annihilation. 














and for a moment, even after bis epirit had 
ed her powers, memory still wandered far from 
reality, He had not dreamed, bot all thougt 
‘the Inst few months had been obliterated, and 
membrance, escaping from the painful present, 
gered fondly over all he had let behind. + 
| It lasted not long, and as all the truth came ri 
ing on his mind, he thought alone of his appro: 
‘ing fate, and to meet it as beeame him. Hs he 
indeed, was sick of all the instability of th = wor 
things, and for an instant there was n Gerling We 
mounting to satisfacyion, when he Woods vs 
vernal balaucing between bupe aud \eat, OS 
Jey and disappointment, was soon tobe OF 
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the soldiers were disposed abont the 2 soafold, and 
hia sentence was read aloud by the pr 
A great multitude surrounded the ea and fix- 
ed their eyes upon the victim of arbitrary pawer, as. 
be stood ealm and. unmoved before them, in the. 
spring of yout e dignity of couscious inno: 
Craak Tire arg Loe eta bet ont hee chia 
Count Je Blonau, and alk that they bad beard was 
good. ‘The heart of man too, however fallen, has 
fll one spot revervod forthe Synllng vi semrpas compas~ 
sion, and its very weakness makes 
in Wgreerardeten erksis fostet, Taults aes 
runes. Hawever that may be, there was a glis- 
one inthe eyes of many as they (urned their 
looks towards De Blenau, who, according to the 
universal custom. of the time, advazead lo the front _ 
of the scaffold to address them. “Good friends,” 
said he, “it is the will of Heaven that here | sh 
give back the spirit which has been lent me; and 
so help me that God into whose bright presence x 
Row go, 38.T am innocent of any crime. to 
my Ling and country (A murmur ran -amoug the. 
People. "Thee my lan aseeverstion he contin 
ed; ‘and my Tast counsel to you is, to kee 
hearts clear and guiltless, so that. if, mist Bhag 
should follow any one as it bas followed me, he may 
be able to lay his head upon the block as fearless- 
Wag ide now And retiring a step, he unloosed 
is collar, and knelt for the atroke of the execution- 


Hi 
“A horse! A horse! A council messenger 
Pardon for the count! Pardon for the count :” 
cried a thousand voices from the crowd. De Bie 
i i the 

‘wis hat left far behind, 
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{iby law his blood contd be renviredat Ue: hand 
Ae Se whoa. does Sireumetances, 
youg' aut vers auraguslarinticsraal teed 
iven De Bienan but little concern, lind nots 
Lafomas been stil in his immediate neigh: 
sarkood. But from his vindictive spirit he 
ree, Shi ta Sous. aconere wishin the 
ance after the allotted time had expired 
eC consequence mined ta. travol by 
apes nas his strength was sufficiently reatit 
dod to effect his eseape into Spain with aa little 


‘ax possibl 
Chatpilleur applied himself with oll the 
vigor of: 


‘to re-establish his new 
lord in his roren SoH, health, and succeeded so 
‘well as to loave butlitile traces of all that fever and 
anxiety had done apon his frame. In the mean 
time, Henri de La Mothe took, care to pre 2 
eqetly everything forthe departre sand Pip 
tly every thing for their depart Phil 
the woodman, who. hod fsomewh 
frese 4 wish to return to his fa 
dhe good young count, determined to follow him.to 
“the tier, 2s soon as he heard that his lile was at 
the mercy of any one who chose to take it. 
these circumstances, one clear autumn 
night, towards twelve o'clock, De Blevau sallied 
forth'trom the litte town of Tourmoa, accompani- 
ed ty the somewhat ou curious escort of the innkeep- 
‘voodinan, and the page, and proceeding 
ly tod eancaly, arived aly inthe eight 
Ua Vanlte, where, boiaking themselves 
fo one of the luge open folds ol tne country the 
themselves under the mull ee 


en leaves and their silkew Bot which 
still offered some agrenl consent andeome- 
Anag to which they epeld attach their horse 
At nooaJacques Clistpilleur, an the moat 
was despatched to the town for sou 
wey 
Wea 

































which commission he execu\ad «Wo, 
dbcretion, and returmng,. iwlermed 
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one riding on his right-hand, whom De Blenau jadg- 
ed to be an inferior, from the bending position m 
which he listened to what the other said. Six ser 
vants followed at a little distance, and a straggler 
brought upthe rear, wringing the wet from the 
skirts of his doublet. One by one they passed slow. 
ly by; the uncertain light showing them to be well 
armed and mounted, but still not shining sufficiently 
to allow De Blenau the opportunity ‘of considering 
their features, though he thought the first rider was 
in some degree familiar to him. It was not unlike 
that of Lafemas, yet, as far as he could judge, taller 
and more erect. The cavalcade passed on,and were 
seen winding down the road in the moonlight, till 
they came opposite to a spot where some felled tim- 
ber and blocks of stone embarrassed the greund. 
Immediately that they arrived there, there was a 
bright flash, the report of a carbine, and one of the 
horses fell suddenly to the ground. Ina moment, 
nine or ten horsemen,and two or'three on foot : ush- 
ed forth from the wood; and the clashing of steel, 
the report of pistols. and various cries of wrath or 
agony came sweeping upon the gale. 

‘- Were it Lafemas? himself,” cried De Blenau, 
‘‘this must not be! En avant pour la France !” 
and dashing his rowels into the horse’s side, he gal- 
loped headlong down the road, followed by the 
woodman, the page, and the redoubtable Jacoues 
Chatpilleur. 

Two moments brought them to the scene of the 
combat, and the moon shining out seemed express- 
ly to light the fray. The one ’party was evidently 
to be distinguished by their black habits, the fother 
by their rusty cuirasses and morions. Directly in 
the way of De Blenau was the cavalier he had tark- 
ed, as he passed, contending with a man of almost 

igantic strength ; but notwithstanding the superior 
force of the lattcr, his antagonist still failed nm by 
his skilfal defence, when suddenly one of We rwo- 
bers on foot attacked the cavalier alsohehind, Ts 
beset, Le turned to strike him down, When We 
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-, starting up on his feet,and running for the wood, 

Senyve qa peut! The captain is dead Hd 

“ Sauve qui peut! Suuve qui peut!’ rang amon 

® robbers. and in a few minutes De Blenau and 
is party were left masters of the field. The count 
rew up his horse, exclaiming “‘ Do not follow ! Do 
i0t follow! Let us look to the wounded ;” and dis- 
nounting, he hurried to assist the fallen cavalier, 
who was struggling to disengage himself from his 
orse. 

‘“‘ Next to God, sir, I have to thank you ”’ said the 
stranger, as soon ashe had risen. ‘ But—ia it pos- 
sible! Monsieur de Blenau !” he exclaimed as the 
moonlight gleamed on the countenance of the 
count. ‘God of heaven,I thought you were in 
Spain long ago!” 

“ Monsieur de Chavigni! orl am mistaken,” said 
De Blenau. ‘“ ButI know thatI can trust to your 
honor, and therefore must say, that though my late 
illness may have rendered me an outlaw, by detain- 
ing me in France after my sentence of exile, yet I 
will not regret it, as it has given me the opportuni- 
ty of serving the man to whom | am indebted for 
my life.—There, sir, is my hand.” 

Chavigni embraced him warmly. “ Letus look 
to the men who are wounded, Monsieur De Ble- 
nau,” said he, “ and then | will give youa piece of 
news which however painful to me, will be satis- 

factory to you. Cannot some one strike a light, 
that we may examine more carefully what has oc- 
curred on this unhappy spot; for J see many on the 
earth.” 

“It shall be done in the turning of a spit, mon- 
seigneur,’ said Jacques Chatpilleur, who had alrea- 
dy collected some dry wood ; and who now quickly 


produced a fire by means of the flint of a pistol. 
The scene that presented itscif was a sad one. 


On the earth lay two of Chavigni’s servants dead. 
and one desperately wounded. Ta these ee 2 
ded Henri de La Mothe, who haa received aks 

cut on the head, and was stunned with We 
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sieur de Blenau, whatcan have brought me hit) 
But as I came to Montpellier, I had the king’s cs 
mands to inform you, that the fine which was 
posed upon your estates is remitted in full. Ang 
you, Monsieur de Blenau, lhave to announce, | 
your banishment is at an end, for his majesty 
given permission to all exiles to return to Frat 
with a very few exceptions, among which you, 
not included.—TI need not tell you, from these 
cumstances, that the Cardinal de Richelieu is dea 

““Good God !”’ exclaimed De Blenau, “so soo 

“Even so !/” replied Chavigni. . ‘ Monsieur 
Blenau, doubtless you are hap or he was y 
eneimy.—But he was to me a friend—he was nei 
a father, and I mournforhim.’” 

‘¢ May he rest in peace!” said de Blenau. “ 
Wwasagreat man. May he rest in peace /”’ 





Little more remains to be said; for this long 
tory draws towards its close. The sorrows, the d 
gers, and the difficulties, which had so long : 
rounded De Blenau and Pauline, had now pas 
away, like the storms of asummer day, that 01 
cloud the morning, but leave the evening calm : 
fair. They were united in the beautiful valley: 
Languedoc, and in the fair scenes where they | 
first met, they continued to live onin happiness 
love, tillthe hand of time led them gently to 
grave. 

That generation and its events have passed av 
but their still remams one record of the hero of 
tale ; for in alittle village church, between Arg 
tiére and Viviers, stands a fine marble tomb, 
the figure of a knight sculptured in a recumb 
posture. Underneath is engraven the date— 
thousand six hundred and eighty-five, with the s 
ple inscription, ; 

“ Ci git Claude, Comte de Blenau.”’ 


i THE END. 


